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A General Survey of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement in England 


Frank J. KLINGBERG 
Professor of Modern European History in the University of Southern California 


The movement against slavery in England developed in 
the last three decades of the eighteenth century. The great 
stimulus to the cause of emancipation came in 1772, when 
Lord Mansfield gave his celebrated decision that a slave as 


soon as he touches English soil is free. This caused William 
Cowper to write 


“Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their lungs 
Receive our air, that moment they are free.” 


This decision by Lord Mansfield led to agitation and or- 
ganization against slavery in the colonies. The first efforts 
were directed against the source of the evil, the slave trade, 
which was in itself a more horrible thing than the simple 
maintenance of slavery, for the cruelties committed in carry- 
ing on this traffic were almost beyond description—“the sum of 
all human villainies,” said Wesley. The philanthropists rea- 
soned that if they could suppress the trade in slaves, they 
would at the same time render the condition of those already 
in the West Indies more tolerable, because as long as an un- 
limited supply could be obtained from Africa, it was cheaper 
to import them than to raise them. In consequence of this, it 
was the custom of owners in the islands to work their slaves 
hard for a few years and then replace them by fresh arrivals. 
With the source of supply shut off, however, the price of slaves 
was expected to rise, so that it would be a matter of self-in- 
terest to treat them humanely and to provide for their physical 
comfort. This was the principle which the men who formed 
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“The Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade” had in 
mind. 

By directing their efforts against the slave trade, they 
diminished the amount of opposition and did not interfere 
directly with the property of the colonists, nor raise the con- 
stitutional question of the power of Parliament over the inter- 
nal affairs of the colonies. After the Treaty of Paris which 
ended the war of American Independence, the situation of th 
West Indies was greatly altered for the reason that the restric- 
tive commercial system of England was applied by the British 
Parliament against the United States, partly to injure the new 
nation and partly to encourage intercourse with the British 
North American colonies. But this policy cut the natural 
channels of trade between the West India Islands and the 
United States—a trade which the course of years had proved 
to be mutually beneficial, and almost indispensable to the 
former. 

As a consequence of these trade restrictions, the sugar 
islands suffered severe distress, and many negroes perished. 
In fact the governors of the colonies often found it necessary, 
in despite of the law, to admit American food supplies to al- 
leviate the suffering of the slaves. These tragedies attracted 
the attention of the British people, and the death of so many 
negroes stimulated the slave trade. 

Such was the condition of the islands when “The Society 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade” was organized in London 
under the untiring presidency of Granville Sharp. The ob- 
jects of the Society were to raise funds and obtain informa- 
tion for the campaign against the slave trade. The man en- 
gaged to collect information was Thomas Clarkson, who had 
become interested in the question of slavery and the slave 
trade while a student at Cambridge, and had written a prize 
essay on the subject. He proved a very zealous and efficient 
agent and obtained much valuable information. 

Before long such an interest had been aroused in the ques- 
tion that petitions poured into Parliament. In the House of 
Commons the leadership of the cause was taken by William 
Wilberforce, who became the great champion of emancipation. 
He was a bosom friend of Pitt, represented the largest con- 
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stituency in England, was noted for his piety, and was gifted 
with wonderful eloquence. He was, moreover, well fitted for 
the position of leader, because he was endowed with unusual 
perseverance, and never lost his courage or temper. He was 
supported by such men as Pitt, Fox, and Burke, while ar- 
rayed against him was the slave interest in its various forms, 
including not only those directly interested in the traffic, but 
all those concerned in the prosperity of the West Indies, 
which were at that time deemed the most valuable English 
colonial possession. Canada was yet in its infancy, and there 
was not at that time a great demand for the products of the 
temperate zone. Europe wanted what the West Indies sup- 
plied and what the continent could not cultivate—sugar, coffee, 
cotton, tobacco, and spices. 

The fight on the question of the extinction of the slave 
trade was waged vigorously by both sides. In 1792, the eman- 
cipation party was strong enough to carry through the Com- 
mons a bill for the abolition of the trade, the measure to be- 
come effective in 1796. Unfortunately for the success of the 
cause, the war with France broke out and checked all reform 
movements in England. The outbreak of this war was soon 
followed by a horrible insurrection of slaves in the French 
portion of San Domingo, which brought to an end all cultiva- 
tion in that prosperous island, and practically destroyed the 
greatest sugar producing district in the world. This insur- 
rection accompanied the abolition of the slave trade and of 
slavery by France, and was held out as a warning to the Eng- 
lish people, who were cautioned against all doctrines from a 
_ Jacobin source, including interest in the negro. 

But on the other hand, the ruin of the French West Indies 
caused great prosperity in the British Islands. In 1772, Ja- 
maica had exported only 11,000 hogsheads of sugar, but in the 
six years succeeding 1793 her exports rose to 83,000 annually, 
and in 1802 to 143,000. The other British Islands also shared in 
about the same proportion the advantage which had resulted 
from the ruin of the French Islands. But by 1807 some of 
the English planters feared that at the restoration of peace the 
prosperity of the non-British Islands would revive, and for 
this reason they were not as much opposed to abolition as they 
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had been at-an earlier time. They felt that the prosperity of 
the old English Islands was such that they could afford to 
sacrifice the slave trade rather than see it revived for the bene- 
fit of the recently conquered islands, which were temporarily 
at least under British control and not allowed to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of the slave trade. During the War the British navy 
attacked foreign possessions by cutting them off from this 
renewal of their labor supply, but after the treaty of peace 
the conquered possessions, whether kept or returned, would in 
either case, become rivals of the older British Islands, if per- 
mitted to rebuild themselves industrially throrngh the English 
slave trade. 

Another source of strength to the emancipation party in 
1807 was also a result of the war. Ireland had been reunited 
to Great Britain and the Irish members given representation at 
Westminster. As Ireland had no share in the profits of the 
slave trade, the Irish members were strongly opposed to it 
and contributed as much as possible to its destruction. The 
change in ministry, which took place on the death of Pitt, was 
also beneficial to the cause. Pitt had always supported Wilber- 
force, but he never made the success of emancipation one of 
the main objects of his policy. Fox, his successor, on the 
other hand, considered this subject one of prime importance, 
and his supporters knew that he would sacrifice power rather 
than fail. The changes enumerated above made it possible 
in 1807 to pass laws to abolish the slave trade. 

Notwithstanding this triumph, until the overthrow of Na- 
poleon the further efforts of Wilberforce and his allies were 
attended with little success, although efforts were made to se- 
cure universal abolition of the slave trade and a more rigid 
enforcement of the English acts. Inasmuch as the British slave 
trade had been abolished by act of Parliament, all Englishmen 
were ready for the abolition of the slave trade everywhere. 
They found at the restoration of peace an excellent opportunity 
to carry this desire into effect, and by 1816 all the powers had 
abolished the slave trade, or made promises to abolish it, ex- 
cept Spain and Portugal, which two countries had agreed to 
limit the trade on the coast of Africa. But with the restora- 
tion of peace, England could not prohibit the foreign slave 
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trade as she had done during the war, and the trade now 
promptly revived, causing the British colonies to suffer severe- 
ly from foreign competition and to lose much of their former 
prosperity. 

The abolitionists at once endeavored to put a stop to the 
clandestine trade into the British colonies by forcing their as- 
semblies to enact Slave Registry Laws, thus putting them at a 
still greater disadvantage in their competition with foreign 
colonies. But on the other hand, the efforts made by the 
abolitionists and the government to stamp out the illicit slave 
trade on the ocean by concerting a mutual limited right of 
search, were an aid to the British possessions. The powers, 
however, were jealous of the maritime supremacy of England, 
and, though several treaties providing for a limited right of 
search were secured, in 1823 the traffic in slaves for the bene- 
fit of the non-British Islands was carried on as vigorously as 
ever before. The British Islands were by this time in deep 
distress and were rapidly losing their economic importance. 
Moreover, cases of great cruelty in the treatment of slaves 
were constantly reported in England, so that it was evident 
to the minds of many men that the institution of slavery it- 
self ought to be abolished by the mother country. Since all 
efforts to check the slave trade had been unsuccessful, men 
were fast becoming converted to the view held by Burke, that 
the one and only way to limit the traffic was to remove the de- 
mand by emancipation of the slaves already in the colonies. 
Still the slave trade to the British Islands does not seem to 
have been large. The primary motive of the abolitionists in 
deciding to attack slavery directly was based on the observa- 
tion that the condition of the slaves in the islands had not im- 
proved as had been expected. Wilberforce and his supporters 
had believed that with the trade cut off, slaves already in ser- 
vice would become civilized and gradually would be set free. 
Disappointed with the progress of the negroes, the opponents 
of the slave trade became the champions of emancipation and 
“formed the Anti-Slavery Society in 1823. 

This new society had for its object the mitigation and 
gradual abolition of slavery, that is, it proposed to effect by 
direct interference in the affairs of the colonies what the aboli- 
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tionists had formerly hoped the colonists would themselves do 
for the negroes, after the slave trade was abolished. The 
slaves in the West Indies had been of great interest to the 
abolitionists from the beginning of the slave trade agitation, 
and the foundation of the new anti-slavery society merely 
marks the beginning of a new effort to better the lot of the 
negroes. This object remained much the same from 1787 to 
1833—almost a half century. The older men continued active 
in interest, new leaders appearing of course to organize and 
inform adherents of the cause. Buxton, the son of a brewer, 
took the place of Wilberforce, and Zachary Macaulay, the 
father of T. B. Macaulay, that of Clarkson. The anti-slavery 
party organized societies over the United Kingdom and car- 
ried on an anti-slavery campaign in much the same fashion 
that a modern political party carries on an electoral campaign. 
It issued periodicals, books, and tracts. It took part in the elec- 
toral campaigns, inasmuch as its real object was the extermi- 
nation of slavery by legislative enactments. It sought to bring 
the greatest possible public opinion to bear on Parliament and 
to have as many representatives there as possible. 

Opposed to this anti-slavery party was the West India 
party, planters, merchants, manufacturers, ship owners, and 
money lenders. This party had an organization very similar 
to that of its opponents and used the same means to influence 
public opinion and Parliament. It could, moreover, count on 
the active support of the large class of people financially in- 
terested in the prosperity of the islands. The sugar islands 
were already in a period of economic depression when the anti- 
slavery agitation began, and so the planters regarded the new 
movement as an additional grievance and element of upheaval. 
The distress, which grew greater every year, was due to a 
variety of causes; some natural, such as hurricanes, exhaustion 
of the soil, and increased foreign, British, and East Indian 
competition: some artificial, such as high duties on West India 
products in England and a restrictive commercial system pro- 
hibiting free trade with America. From the latter group of 
burdens the colonists made many efforts to be relieved, with- 
out, however, wishing to give up the monopoly of the British 
market. 
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The men who struggled for the emancipation of the negroes 
in the West Indies were intensely interested in other reforms, 
such as the reform of the criminal law, the liberalizing of the 
commercial system, the emancipation of the Catholics, and the 
reform of the House of Commons, and thus they won the 
support of the leaders of the other reform measures. The 
emancipation of the slaves, then, was not an isolated move- 
ment but part of the general movement for the moral and eco- 
nomic betterment of mankind through the removal of oppres- 
sive restrictions. It was merely a phase of the struggle against 
a “form of entrenched abuse.” 

The anti-slavery leaders brought up the question of direct 
legislative interference by Parliament in behalf of the negroes 
in 1823. Canning, the leading minister, opposed the resolu- 
tions moved by Buxton and proposed substitute resolutions, 
which became famous as “the resolutions of 1823” and formed 
the basis of action for ten years. These resolutions expressed 
the sympathy of Parliament with the mitigation and gradual 
abolition of slavery, but they declared that it would be better if 
such reforms were carried out by the executive branch of the 
government, that is, by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the King in Council. Accordingly circular letters and 
orders in council specifying reforms were sent to all the slave 
colonies, but these suggestions were reje¢ted by the self-gov- 
erning colonies. Cases of cruelty and oppression were eagerly 
seized upon by the anti-slavery people for the purpose of in- 
flaming public opinion and of urging the government to adopt 
more aggressive measures. Many people denied themselves 
the use of sugar. 

At the end of three years practically no progress had been 
made in the settlement of the question, and the anti-slavery 
men thought that this procedure would be dropped and that 
the time for legislative interference by Parliament had come. 
But the government continued its policy of merely urging re- 
forms on the self-governing colonies, and the colonial assem- 
blies continued to defy the wishes of the mother country. 
They were enabled to do this the more easily because there 
were frequent changes in the office of Colonial Secretary, and 
the attention of the country was absorbed with the question 
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of Catholic emancipation. By 1830, that question was settled, 
and the patience of the government was almost exhausted by 
the conduct of the colonies. A change in policy was now at 
hand, and, in this same year, a new order in council, very 
detailed in its provisions, was issued and urged on the colonial 
assemblies in the strongest terms. As this order met with no 
success, merely causing great unrest throughout the English 
West Indies, the Whig government, on coming into power on 
the issue of Parliamentary reform, sent out another order in 
council, which was to be adopted word for word by the legisla- 
tive as well as the Crown colonies. 

The resistance to this measure was so great that the plant- 
ers living in England were able to secure the appointment of a 
committee in the Lords to investigate the situation. On their 
part the anti-slavery party had become powerful enough to 
secure a similar committee in the Commons. In other words, 
both of the contending parties had become dissatisfied with the 
policy pursued by the executive branch of the government. 
The one party felt that too much had been done and that 
relief for West Indian distress, not the abolition of slavery, 
was the vital question. The other party had become more 
radical, and was dissatisfied with any measures for the mitiga- 
tion and gradual abolition of slavery, demanding the earliest 
possible emancipation of the slaves. It had come to the con- 
clusion that men could not be prepared for freedom while in 
slavery and that oivilization could come only after emanci- 
pation. 

The final settlement, now at hand, was delayed again by 
the agitation for the reform of the House of Commons. When 
the first reformed Parliament met in 1833, the government still 
hesitated to undertake what was one of the most difficult 
questions ever confronting a legislative body. Many other 
problems were pressing, and an effort was made to postpone 
the consideration of the slavery issue. Hesitation and inde- 
cision disappeared when Stanley, the ablest man of business 
among the Whigs, was made colonial minister in March. 

In a few weeks he mastered the situation and carried 
through the House of Commons against great opposition a 
bill providing for the emancipation of oVer 800,000 slaves in 
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the British colonies. The bill provided for an apprenticeship 
system of seven years for field slaves and five years for do- 
mestic slaves, three-fourths of the time to be given to the 
former masters of the slaves. The bill gave 20,000,000 pounds 
in compensation to the planters. This bill became the “Act 
for the Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Colonies; 
for promoting the industry of the manumitted slaves; and for 
compensating the persons hitherto entitled to the services of 
such slaves.” The title of the Act suggests its main provisions. 
The three principles of the act were the abolition of slavery, 
the apprenticeship system, and compensation to the planters. 
Thus after a period of agitation covering almost half a cen- 
tury, slavery in the British colonies was no more. 
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Nature in Bryant’s Poetry 


NORMAN FOERSTER 
Associate Professor of English in the University of North Carolina 


Bryant’s attachment to nature, like Fenimore Cooper’s, 
was largely the result of his boyhood environment. “I was 
always from my earliest years,” he wrote in his autobiography, 
“a delighted observer of external nature—the splendors of a 
winter daybreak over the wide wastes of snow seen from 
our windows, the glories of the autumn woods, the gloomy 
approaches of the thunderstorm, and its departure amid 
sunshine and rainbows, the return of spring, with its 
flowers, and the first snowfall of winter.” Like most 
other poets of nature, he enjoyed her charms thoughtlessly, 
and for that reason all the more intensely, in his early years; 
and though his enjoyment deepened as time went on, he ever 
retained a wistful recollection of the days when spontaneity 
was unmixed with introspection. In the remote Berkshire 
country of his boyhood, where something in him responded 
eagerly to the loveliness and serenity of the venerable yet 
youthful forest, the desire to be a poet visited him early. In 
the presence of orchard and meadow, of brook and river, of 
primeval forests vast and dark, of hill upon hill stretching 
toward Greylock and the other mountains, he felt an incite- 
ment that he could not deny: mingled with the beauty of na- 
ture were “visions of verse and of fame”: 


“Each gaze at the glories of earth, sky, and ocean, 
To my kindled emotions was wind over flame.” 


Had he spent his early years in a thronging city, his poetry, 
if he had written any, would doubtless have been very unlike 
“Thanatopsis” and “A Forest Hymn.” The background of 
all his verse, in a sense its origin, is the great Pontusac forest. 
But if nature drew him to poetry, it is equally true that poetry 
drew him to nature. The poets, he tells us in his autobiogra- 
phy, fostered in him the enjoyment of nature—especially 
Wordsworth, whose Lyrical Ballads caused “a thousand 
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springs . . . to gush up at once in my heart” and changed 
“the face of nature,ofasudden . . . intoa strange fresh- 
ness and life.” It is probable that Wordsworth remained his 
favorite poet throughout his life. 

At first, political events were the main themes of his verse. 
As a boy of thirteen the future editor of the Evening Post pub- 
lished a satire entitled “The Embargo,” a bitter attack on Jef- 
ferson and his peace policy. But in the second edition, printed in 
the next year, were included an ode to the Connecticut River 
and some curious verses on “Draught.” By the time Bryant was 
seventeen years old he had read the Lyrical Ballads, and, re- 
jecting the unemotional measures of the eighteenth century in 
favor of free blank verse, had found his proper means of ex- 
pression: the result was “Thanatopsis,” which is a view of 
nature as well as of death. Of the later poems that are con- 
cerned primarily with nature it would be absurd to present a 
list—such: a list would resemble, and scarcely exceed in inter- 
est, a table of contents. In the course of a few years he had 
published “The Yellow Violet,” “Inscription for the Entrance 
to a Wood,” “To a Waterfowl,” “Green River,” “A Winter 
Piece,” “The West Wind,” “A Walk at Sunset,” “The Rivu- 
let,” “March,” “Summer Wind.” And if we turn to the clos- 
ing years of his long life, we find him still writing on “The 
Path,” “The Return of the Birds,” “My Autumn Walk,” 
“Among the Trees,” “May Evening.” Relatively to the quan- 
tity of his verse, Bryant wrote more poems of nature than any- 
one else in American literature. 

Of the qualities of his poems of nature, most readers of 
Bryant, apparently following Stedman, have emphasized the 
“elementary” aspect of his themes and of his mood,—his sense 
of earth, air, and water, as distinguished from an interest in 
insect, bird, and tree; and although something is said of his 
accuracy in detail, one receives the impression that he tended 
to avoid detail on account of his preference for the universal. 
From “Thanatopsis,” his most popular poem, one might very 
well reach this conclusion, since in the entire poem he mentions 
only the oak—no other tree, and no bird or flower. But as a 
matter of fact, Bryant, if not often minutely descriptive, is 
quite as concrete as most American poets, and mentions more 
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species of birds, flowers, and trees than any other American 
poet—more than Lowell, Whittier, or even Whitman. Insects 
alone seemed of slight interest to him, or perhaps he regarded 
them as out of place in verse. Only the bee occurs with any 
frequency, and even in this case one suspects that the alliter- 
ative value of the word when coupled with “brooks” or 
“birds” or “blossoms” had something to do with the matter. 
Of mammals, he introduced into his poetry, like Whitman, 
an assortment that would suffice for a zodlogical garden. The 
deer, the squirrel, the wolf, or the panther graces almost every 
page; the deer, indeed, if one may judge by the number of 
poems in which it appears, was to him a symbol of the great 
forests that kindled his imagination. Birds, whose music 
rather than color attracted him, he used in his verse more 
often than any other American poet save Whitman,—in all, 
some thirty species,—and he devoted entire poems to the song 
sparrow, the English sparrow, the bobolink, and a nondescript 
waterfowl: the last of these being the inspiration of what is 
probably his best poem. Of trees and flowers his knowledge, 
and the use of his knowledge, was still more extensive. “He 
was a passionate botanist,” said one who knew him well. The 
trees of his poetry number almost thirty, and many of them— 
in particular the oak, the beech, the pine, the maple—are used 
repeatedly, the oak, for instance, occurring in some twenty 
poems. Lastly, the flowers of his poetry, though but a small 
bouquet compared with those he could name, are about forty- 
five in number, and his use of them indicates a faithfulness of 
observation that wellnigh exceeds Thoreau’s. Three—the yel- 
low violet, the purple gentian, and the painted cup—are the 
themes of separate poems. Of the forty-five species it is 
rather odd that none, save the violet, reappear more than once 
or twice; when he wanted a flower, he generally used a new 


one—the water-lily, the dandelion, meadowsweet, and a dozen 


others blossom only once in the poetical work of over seventy 
years. 


Clearly, though a poet of the elements, of 
“The earth, the air, the deep,” 


Bryant did not disdain to mention in his poetry the concrete 
details of nature, to mention them, moreover, both incessantly 
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and accurately. And, we may add, sympathetically. Like 
other modern poets, he recognized in nature, not only a thing 
of beauty, but also a precious healing power, which seemed to 
him to stream into his spirit through the senses. Bryant’s 
genius, after all, was by no means altogether didactic and 
mortuary; sensuous pleasure, despite the alleged “coldness” 
of his temperament, is prominent in his relation to external 
nature. That so little has been said of his sensuousness is 
due, not to its absence, but to the moral inflexibility and or- 
thodoxy that held his senses in check. The kind of sensuous- 
ness that one observes in Whitman, and even in Thoreau, one 
shall find no trace of in Bryant. But that his senses did not 
respond with normal eagerness to the attractions of nature is 
refuted by “Green River,” the “Inscription,” and a dozen other 
poems. No one, I believe, has pointed out his particular pleas- 
ure in the wind, especially the mild touch of the summer wind. 
Nine entire poems are devoted to a conscious celebration of the 
wind: “The West Wind,” “Summer Wind,” “After a Temp- 
est,” “The Hurricane,” “The Evening Wind,” “The Winds,” 
“The Voice of Autumn,” “The Wind and Stream,” “May 
Evening ;” and in most of his other poems the wind is a promi- 
nent theme. “Green River” opens characteristically, “When 
breezes are soft.” More than in anything else, he found the 
healing power of nature in the wind: 


a ee The sweet breeze 
That makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a balm 
To thy sick heart.” 


He meditates on this balm in two entire poems, “The Evening 
Wind” and “May Evening.” Bird song, the music of brooks, 
“and soft caress of the fresh sylvan air,” he writes of his boy- 
hood days, raised his low spirits and invited him to lose him- 
self in day-dreams; and in “Autumn Woods” he exclaims: 


“Ah! ’twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray; 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest 

To roam and dream for aye.” 


The sensuousness of such writing may lack the passion and 
fine excess of certain romantic poets, but it is surely pro- 
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nounced enough to make us modify our conception of Bry- 
ant as a cold “elementary” poet. The desire “to dream for 
aye,” it should be added, was not the usual effect of the caress 
of the wind. His brooding on death and the grave is offset by 
his pleasure in the “flowing air,” the token of life. 
“Oh Life! I breathe thee in the breeze” 

is almost as typical of his poetry as the view of nature as “the 
great tomb of man.” More than anything else in nature, he 
endows the wind with spirituality, calling it “heaven’s life- 
breathing wind” or “the breath of God.” 

In his accuracy in the details of external nature, Bryant i is 
of the nineteenth century; in his sensuousness, which, though 
not negligible, lacked the abandon characteristic of most latter- 
day poetry, he is rather of the age of Cowper; in his general 
attitude toward life and nature, he is still less modern—is, in- 
deed, Puritan. 

If Bryant’s attachment to nature was in large measure the 
result of his boyhood environment, so also was his conception 
of nature and God. In the secluded village of his birth, re- 
ligion, though not the whole of life, was a most substantial 
part of it. The intensity and narrowness of Puritanism had 
just begun to subside. Dr. Bryant, the poet’s” father, had 
been converted, it is true, to the more liberal doctrines of Uni- 
tarianism, and Bryant himself was attracted by these doctrines 
early in his life.. Yet he was brought up under the influence 
of Calvinism, supposing it “to be the accepted belief of the re- 
ligious world,” and spent most of his early years in the home 
of his grandfather, Ebenezer Snell, a devout and learned 
Puritan; with the result that, however strong his subsequent 
revolt from the harshness of Calvinism, he never passed from 
its shadow. William A. Bradley, in his admirable study of 
Bryant, rightly emphasizes the metamorphosed Puritanism 
that was essential in the poet throughout his life—a Puritan 
mood quite other than that of Transcendentalism and more 
striking. It is observable in all his acts and in all his writings: 
and it is clearly observable in his attitude toward nature. 

To the earliest Puritan immigrants, America was usually 
‘an horrible Wilderness,” an uncouth, shaggy region, that the 
Evil Spirit might well have made peculiarly his own. As time 
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went on, and the new land became in some degree home, the 
alien ruggedness of the country was viewed more favorably; 
most Puritans, though they did not care to repress their in- 
herited attachment to the gentle lawns and flowing downs of 
“the best Island in the Universe,” were ready enough to extoll 
the virtues of the new England. Yet they could not look upon 
the primitive wildness of their environment with unvarying 
composure: a sense of mystery, of awe, now and again stilled 
their hearts as they traveled in the silent, towering forest. 
When the peace of midsummer filled the interminable expanse 
of beech and oak and pine, it brought to those who passed into 
the woods, we may imagine, a kindred but not unalloyed 
peace—ever, in the soft air fitfully wandering, in the frag- 
rance of moss and fern and tree, in the white pine sprays 
swaying over water, there was a suggestion of something in- 
scrutable, that excited while it quieted. These were the works 
of God, symbolizing his transcendent beauty and at the same 
time his unimaginable power. They were pleasant to behold, 
they roused aspiration and pious thought, but they might at 
any moment awake something that was almost fear—a pro- 
found and desolating sense of awe. 

In some such manner did the Puritans look upon the great 
natural world about them, and in some such manner did Bryant, 
though he lived in the age of Wordsworth and Emerson, look 
upon it. Born of parents both of whom were descended from 
Mayflower ancestors, bred in the parochial seclusion of a vil- 
lage pervaded with the spirit of Puritanism and surrounded by 
the virtually intact primeval forest, he never outgrew the 
strong influences of his early life—never assimilated contem- 
porary ideals and modes of thought, never was more than 
superficially affected by modern tendencies, never, in short, 
became modern but always remained essentially Puritan. Puri- 
tanism, rather than Blair and Kirke White, lingers in the so- 
norous lines and sombre emotion of “Thanatopsis”; if it is 
“pagan,” as is often said, it is so mainly because the boyish 
mood of the poet was overwhelmed by the universality of 
death and not by the omnipotence of the Creator. New Eng- 
land Puritanism, rather than Wordsworth, makes fundamental 
contributions to the poems of nature that follow “Thanatop- 
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sis.” Although Wordsworth doubtless roused a thousand un- 
suspected springs in Bryant’s heart, and fertilized his genius, 
Bryant never repeated, save in the most casual way, the mys- 
tical side of Wordsworth. Here and there a whole poem sug- 
gests the author of “Three Years She Grew in Sun and 
Shower,” and “To the Daisy,” here and there a single line or 
a passage reminds one of the author of “Tintern Abbey”; but 
generally the resemblance is to the phrasing rather than the 
feeling. In “A Forest Hymn” occur these verses: 


Thou art in soft winds 

That run along the summit of these trees 

In music; Thou art in the cooler breath 

That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt; the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh, moist ground, are all instinct with Thee.” 


Is not this “the motion and the spirit” that “rolls through all 
things?” One is inclined to assert that here speaks once more 
the tranquil, anointed Wordsworth. Yet no one can read the 
entire poem, or half a dozen other poems by Bryant, without 
perceiving the great gulf fixed between them, without per- 
ceiving that, after all, Bryant walks erect in the faith of his 
fathers. A paternal God, the resurrection, and the life ever- 
lasting, with the Decalogue as a guide for this life, are more 
or less directly the themes of most of his poetry. Save in his 
youth, his eyes were for the most part fondly fixed on the 
sapphire gate of Heaven, on the 


“Dim battlements shining faintly, 
And a throng of faces there.” 


Despite Wordsworth, despite Transcendentalism, he al- 
ways regarded nature as the unspiritual product of the same 
God that Cotton Mather worshipped— 


“ . . Father, thy hand 

Hath reared these venerable columns, Thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith, rose 

All these fair ranks of trees.” 


This is the essential Bryant, the belated voice of New England 
Puritanism, clear and firm as the morning—Puritanism part- 
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ly freed from its excessive Hebraizing and finding, in poetry 
and nature, an incentive toward aesthetic expression. The rapt 
adoration of the Puritan in his deeper hours, his passion- 
ate vision of God and God’s ineffable loveliness and magnifi- 
cence, no creature of the nineteenth century could well have; 
instead Bryant gazed with joy and awe upon the spectacle of 
God’s work, nature. The Puritan’s horrible fear of Hell, of 
the unendurable, unending tortures that sinners were sure to 
suffer at the hands of an angry God, this likewise no creature 
of the nineteenth century could well have; instead, Bryant 
meditated, with a morbidness that owes more to his forbears 
than to eighteenth century sentimentalism, on the “never- 
ending Flood of Years,” on the pitiless call of the grave. For 
the spiritual aspiration of the Puritan divines he substituted 
an awed regard for nature; for their emphasis on the terrors 
of Hell he substituted the sombre certainty of the grave. The 
substitutions are important, it is true; but they do not involve 
an essential shift in temper. More distinctly than any other of 
the greater American poets, Bryant brings into our literature 
the Puritan spirit. 


= 
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Political and Social Aspects of Luther’s 
Message 


K. Boyp 
Professor of History in Trinity College 


Every genius in the world’s history has been a mediator, 
standing before the heritage of the past and pointing the way 
to a coming epoch. By necessity he is the creature of old as 
well as the projector of new forces. This is notably true of 
the leaders of the so-called reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Moreover that movement was not strictly religious; it 
was, in fact, only one phase of a vast political, intellectual 
and social transformation which swept over western Europe. 
Therefore before considering Luther’s message it is necessary 
to review briefly those forces which made possible its inception 
and its acceptance. 

I 


Germany in the sixteenth century was not one country 
but a hodgepodge of feudal states and cities ; archduchies, like 
Austria; margravates, like Brandenburg; duchies, like Sax- 
ony, Bavaria and Wurtemburg; counties, like the Palatinate; 
and scores of free cities, baronies, and domains. These were 
loosely associated under the Holy Roman Empire; but the 
emperor had neither a standing army, nor a system of taxa- 
tion, nor a judicial system reaching all classes. This was 
something exceptional; for all over Europe feudalism was 
giving way to well organized states with absolute monarchs 
whose policies were shaped by a new and prosperous middle * 
class, the slogan of which came to be nationality; that is, Eng- 
land for Englishmen, France for Frenchmen, Spain for Span- 
iards. The sentiment for a new political organization and for 
the spirit of nationality was not unknown in Germany. Von 
Ranke has described in great detail the efforts to establish a 
uniform system of justice, to revise the financial system, and 
to create a national army. They failed for two reasons. In 
1519 a new emperor was elected, Charles of Spain, the Neth- 
erlands, and the New World, and Germany suddenly became 
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part of a world empire of which it was a minor fraction. 
Hence the ideal of German nationality, if it was ever to be 
attained, seemed to depend on the traditional political forces, 
the power of the princes. So the unification of Germany was 
checked by the antithesis between imperialism and national- 
ism. Another influence was the chance given the princes to 
preserve their authority by the Protestant Revolt. 

In matters social and economic the changes under way 
were especially noteworthy. The basis of wealth in the mid- 
dle ages had been land; in the fifteenth century it shifted to 
trade and commerce. There was a large amount of surplus 
capital seeking subjects for exploitation. Never since the days 
of the old Roman Empire had there been so much luxury and 
extravagance. The new prosperity, however, was enjoyed 
almost exclusively by a new middle class composed of mer- 
chants and those who made their living by trade. In contrast 
the nobility were impoverished and ready to take advantage of 
any movement which might recoup their fortunes. Very por- 
tentous also was the situation of the peasants. As the nobility 
became impoverished, emancipation of the serf increased. The 
rise of cities created an unprecedented demand for foodstuffs 
and the farmer enjoyed high prices. Yet the peasant was not 
satisfied. With the advent of capitalism the gulf between the 
rich and the poor in the cities was widened; the new middle 
class, anxious to secure land as a means to social advance- 
ment, applied to the soil the principles of exploitation. The 
nobility, pressed for money to meet new standards of living, 
also squeezed the last penny and the last rent. Indeed the Ro- 
man law was appealed to as a means of strengthening the 
rights of the landed proprietor. For seventy-five years before 
Luther’s revolt, Germany was a hot-bed for peasant insur- 
rections ; more than once religion was the spark which lighted 
the flame. 

With the social and economic change came an intellectual 
revolution. Humanism, the literary study of the classics, held 
a notable message for Germany. The German humanists were 
patriots, seeking to arouse an interest in the country’s past and 
a sense of unity for the future. Most of them were deeply 
pious, establishing schools, seeking to give popular religion 
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some other basis than superstition, leading the theologians to 
the early sources of Christianity, and criticizing freely the 
abuses in the church. Behind humanism was the new middle 
class. With no traditions of its own, it was very eager 
to demolish the old standards of taste and scholarship and 
erect new ones of its own patronage. 

But what have these things to do with Luther and the 
Reformation? Everything, as is apparent when we turn to 
the church. There is only one modern phrase that can char- 
acterize the church from the fourth to the sixteenth century. 
That is, international monopoly. First, it was a spiritual mo- 
nopoly. Since the third century it was held that there could 
be no salvation outside the pale of the church; indeed he who 
rejected the church not only suffered the tortures of the 
damned after death, but in this life forfeited all civil rights. 
Yet this monopoly was based on well organized thought in 
which there were three leading ideas. One was the contrast 
between the sinfulness of man’s nature and the divine right- 
eousness of God. So overwhelming is man’s depravity that he 
cannot unaided escape the vengeance of a righteous God ; hence 
the mediation of God’s institution on earth, the church. But 
not only must man escape future punishment ; he must be saved 
from sin here below, from that corruption of the flesh upper- 
most in the mind of St. Paul. In. other words there must be a 
moral transformation, a change of character. Begun here 
on earth it finds its completion after death in the City of 
God, “not made with hands.” Finally, the agency by which 
future punishment is averted and character reformed, is the 
sacraments, “the visible signs” through which operate the 
grace of Christ. Thus baptism cleanses from original sin, 
confirmation gives the guardianship of the Holy Spirit, penance 
removes the guilt of sin committed in this life, eucharist gives 
spiritual food, the elements of Christ Himself; and extreme 
unction prepares us to cross the great divide at the end of 
this earthly life. Through these conceptions the principles of 
Christian morality were established in western Europe; they 
were the inspiration of the sublimest art, the most beautiful 
music, the most impressive ritual of all Christendom; through 
them thousands of saints attained an intimate communion with 
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God. Do we not frequently sing in our Protestant churches 
the hymn of St. Bernard,— 


“Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast.” 


Nor did the monopoly of the church end with things spir- 
_itual. It was also a land trust, controlling one-fourth of the 
land in England, one-fifth of that in France, and one-third of 
that in Germany. It also had a monopoly on certain law cases. 
All questions of wills and testament, marriage and divorce, 
perjury and contracts, criminal clergy and moral crime, and 
church lands found their way into the church courts. In- 
deed the church claimed that anything involving sin could come 
under its jurisdiction, a claim apparently recognized by Brac- 
ton when he said, “the court of Rome is the common judge of 
every Englishman.” Finally, the church had a monopoly on 
intellect ; every student and teacher in Northern Europe was a 
clergyman, and any dissent from the intellectual interpreta- 
tions of philosophy set by the church brought death and con- 
fiscation. ‘Thus the church was “an army encamped on the 
soil of Christendom, with its outposts everywhere, subject 
to the most efficient discipline, animated by a common pur- 
pose, every soldier panoplied with inviolability and armed with 
tremendous weapons which slew the soul.” 

Now here lies the secret of the Reformation. Europe in 
general and Germany in particular were tired of this interna- 
tional monopoly. The spirit of nationality was tired of the 
international government; the state hated the church courts; 
the impoverished nobility and the avaricious middle class cast 
longing eyes on its property; the peasants were restive under 
the church taxes; the humanists chafed under its intellectual 
yoke. No one of these could successfully revolt; united they 
might ; the man who sounded the tocsin so far as Germany was 
concerned, and gave the battle cry, was Martin Luther. 


II 


The details of Luther’s early life are not essential except 
as they reflect religious and intellectual conditions in Germany. 
For seventy-five years before his revolt the country was in 
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the throes of a complex religious awakening. There seems to 
have been a revival of religious superstition based on fear of 
God’s punishment. Countless pilgrimages were made, relics 
were collected, prayer fraternities were organized, new cults 
were formed, notably that of the Blessed Anna, mother of the 
Virgin Mary. On the other hand there was more interest in 
the scripture than ever. No less than fourteen versions of the 
whole Bible were printed in high German and three in low 
German, and also twenty-five editions of the gospels and 
twenty-two of the psalter, before Luther touched his transla- 
tion of the New Testament. Nor was the church organization 
unresponsive. A greater prominence was given to preaching, 
and religious tracts were circulated in which every essential 
doctrine later insisted on by Luther was emphasized. 

Now Luther was a typical product of this popular interest 
in religion. He had an overwhelming sense of God’s wrath, 
a growing fear of God’s vengeance. He was always as super- 
stitious as the benighted peasantry from which he sprang. 
Not satisfied with the ordinary ministrations of the church, 
he entered the Augustinian Monastery just after graduation 
at the University of Erfurt, in 1505. Yet the monastic disci- 
plne of fast, prayer, and scourging the body gave-him no sol- 
ace. The difficulty seems to have been in the futility of pen- 
ance. Pardon followed confession, but behind confession con- 
trition was required. How could he know when his contrition 
was deep enough? How could he ever finish confessing every 
sinful thought, as well as overt act? In other words, the more 
he thought of his sinful state, the greater seemed his sinful 
nature, the greater the gulf between him and God. At length 
he fell upon the passage of St. Paul, “The just shall live by 
faith.” “Straightway I felt,” he says, “as if I was born anew. 
It was as if I had found the door of Paradise thrown wide 
open. Now I saw the scriptures all together in a new light— 
I ran through their whole contents as far as my memory would 
serve, and compared them, and found that this righteousness 
was really that by which God made us righteous, because ev- 
erything else in Scripture agree thereunto so well. The ex- 
pression, the righteousness of God, which I so much heeded 
before, now became dear and precious—my darling and com- 
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forting words. That passage of Paul was to me a true door 
of Paradise.” 

This experience of Luther was nothing exceptional. Thou- 
sands of devout Catholics before his day and since have known 
it. Indeed Prior Staupitz himself pointed the way when he 
told Brother Martin that the righteousness of God for those 
who trust Christ is on the sinner’s side, not against him. To 
Luther the relief was so great that it recast his whole religious 
life and thought. 

Equally important was Luther’s intellectual development. 
At the university he was fond of the classics but was not a 
humanist. His scholarship made such an impression that he 
was called to the new University of Wittenburg in 1508 as 
Professor of Theology. There he became a popular teacher 
and a leader in the community, and an administrator of the 
Augustinian Order. Most significant was his relation to the 
great academic question of the time, the value of scholastic 
philosophy. The humanists, eager for the literary study of 
the classics, were in rebellion against the use of books based 
on the philosophy of Aristotle. Luther joined with them and 
brought about a reform of the curriculum at Wittenberg. In 
1517 he published his Ninety-Seven Theses, questioning the 
value of scholasticism. In these he calls Aristotle’s ethics bad, 
doubts the accuracy of the translations of his works, and repu- 
diates nominalism and realism. It is significant that Luther 
printed these theses, not the Ninety-Five on indulgences. 
Likewise his first revolt against the established order was 
against its intellectual system. At the same time he made the 
scriptures rather than works of theology the basis of his lec- 
tures and instruction. 

III 


Such were the notable facts of his life when he lighted the 
match that produced the conflagration. The kindling wood 
was the indulgence, a much misunderstood and much abused 
promise of the church. Briefly, it was a remission of suffering 
in purgatory for past sins. We may call it a side-degree 
of penance. Confession and absolution saved one from eternal 
damnation in hell; but the Christian was not then ready to 
enter heaven; he must undergo a period of cleansing by phy- 
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sical suffering in purgatory before entering the portals of the 
Celestial City. However, there was a treasury of good works, 
consisting of the merits of Christ and the saints not necessary 
for their own salvation. This could be unlocked by the Pope 
and a certain amount placed to the credit of the sufferer, re- 
lieving him from a certain number of years in purgatory. 

Now the indulgence was a very human invention. It origi- 
nated during the crusades. The Mohammedan dying in conflict 
with the Christian armies was supposed to go direct to Para- 
dise. To compete with this piece of propaganda the church of- 
fered remission of suffering in purgatory to the Christian dying 
in conflict with the infidel. Gradually the indulgence was of- 
fered to all Christians. From the angle of everyday life the 
indulgence was not strange. How often does the college fra- 
ternity elect new members on the strength of kinship or of 
wealth or of achievement of the candidate’s parents? If the 
good works of our kinsmen count for us in this world, why 
should not our spiritual heritage work for us in the world of 
religious adventure? 

The difficulty with indulgence was its use. It was closely 
identified with gross corruption. In Germany there was an 
ambitious prince, Albert Hohenzollern of Brandenburg. At 
the age of twenty-three he was elected Archbishop of Madge- 
burg and administrator of the diocese of Halberstadt, an illegal 
procedure confirmed by the Pope on the payment of a fee. The 
next year he was chosen Archbishop of Mayence and Primate 
of all Germany. As he was not old enough to hold one bish- 
opric, to say nothing of three, the Pope refused to confirm the 
election save on the payment of 12,000 ducats for the twelve 
Apostles. Albert, feeling this sum excessive, offered 7,000 
for the seven deadly sins. By a compromise 10,000 were paid, 
in purchasing price equivalent to $1,000,000.00 of United 
States coin. Then, in order to enable the princeling to recoup, 
the Pope declared an indulgence to run eight years from 1515 
for the purpose of completing St. Peter’s church in Rome. 
However, the sale of the indulgence in Germany was farmed 
out to Archbishop Albert, who was to receive a liberal rake-off. 
Among the vendors was John Tetzel, a loud-mouthed, prevari- 
cating auctioneer. The nationalistic feeling in Germany was 
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aroused by the flow of more money to Italy, the princes were 
jealous of the prosperity of Albert, and the sane religious con- 
science of the country was deeply offended by the whole 
scandalous proceeding. Indeed, some of the princes forbade 
the sale of indulgences in their dominions. In the midst of 
Tetzel’s campaign Luther on October 31, 1517, posted on the 
church door at Wittenburg ninety-five theses which he sub- 
mitted for discussion. His purpose was merely to crystallize 
opinion in Saxony, and in the University in particular. He 
did not give the theses to the press. Illogical in arrangement, 
evidently written in haste, they raised the following issues; 
that penance is not instituted in the scriptures, that the Pope 
can not remit any penalties except those which he himself im- 
poses, that the treasury of good work consists only in the 
grace of God, and therefore it is doubtful if the indulgence 
frees one from punishment. 

The reception of the theses was marvelous. They came at 
the psychological moment. In two weeks they had been pub- 
lished in all parts of Germany and in four weeks in all west- 
ern Europe. Luther himself was staggered and surprised at 
their popularity. Intended for the subject of an academic 
debate, they became the common topic of conversation in all 
Europe. The singular feature of the case is that their author 
did not realize that he was in revolt. When the inevitable 
clash with Rome came, Luther was at first appeased when 
Tetzel was retired from the indulgence business and promise 
was given that his opponents would cease their criticism. In- 
deed he wrote to the Holy Father in 1518: “I cast myself and 
all my possessions at your feet; raise me up or slay me, sum- 
mon me hither or thither, approve me or reprove me as you 
please. I shall recognize your word as the words of Christ 
speaking to you. If I had deserved death I shall not refuse 
to die.” 

The whole episode seemed closed, but the vanity and vin- 
dictiveness of a rival clergyman reopened the issue. Chal- 
lenged to debate by John Eck at Leipsig, Luther was outgen- 
eraled and forced to confess that his views were heretical. In 
July, 1519, the Pope again took notice, and, in June, 1520, 
Luther’s opinions were formally condemned. His reply was 
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the following notice to the teachers and students of Witten- 
burg, posted on the bulletin board on the morning of Decem- 
ber 10, 1520: “That whosoever adheres to the truth of the 
gospel be present at nine o’clock at the church of the Holy 
Cross outside the walls, where the impious books of Papal 
decrees and scholastic theology will be burnt according to an- 
cient and apostolic usage, inasmuch as the boldness of the 
enemies of the gospel has waxed so great that they burn the 
evangelic books of Luther. Come, pious and zealous youth, to 
this pious and religious spectacle, for perchance now is the 
time when the antichrist must be revealed.” 

At the appointed hour the papal bull and the canon law 
were thrown on a bonfire, after which Luther and the profes- 
sors went back to work. But the students sang: funeral songs, 
danced the snake-dance, and hauled an oxcart full of theologi- 
cal books to the fire, thus replenishing it. Finally they sang the 
Te Deum and dispersed. The significance of this procedure 
we can hardly appreciate. For Luther, by repudiating the 
church, also placed himself outside the pale of the civil law. 
He became an outcast, an outlaw in the eyes of the state as 
well as the church. Then the next year came the immortal 
scene at Worms, when he faced the Emperor, princes and 
ecclesiastics and refused to recant, “because to act against con- 
science is neither honest nor safe. I can do nothing else; 
here I stand, so help me God. Amen.” But it was not Luther’s 
conscience nor his independence that saved his cause. Others 
had been equally conscientious and independent and had 
paid the penalty of death. Indeed his preservation as well as 
that of his cause was due to three political influences. 
First of all, the Emperor desired concessions from the 
Pope regarding church administration in Spain and he did 
not permit the civil condemnation of Luther until these were 
granted. Secondly, foreign wars, especially with France and the 
Turk, prevented the Emperor from enforcing the edict of 
Worms condemning Luther. Finally, certain of the princes, see- 
ing in Luther a personification of German national feeling, pro- 
tected him. 
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IV 


What was Luther’s thought, his message, as it revealed it- 
self to him after the theses? This was oulined in the famcus 
Address to the Nobility, the Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, and the Freedom of the Christian Man, published in 
1521. Here we have the essence of Protestantism. Briefly, sal- 
vation consists in God’s forgiveness appropriated through faith 
without human mediation. From this simple fact a number of 
conclusions were drawn. As salvation is a gift of God, not de- 
pending on man’s mediation, all believers in Christ are priests ; 
therefore, there is no order of priests or clergymen, the only 
distinction between them and the laity being one of office 
only. Moreover, as salvation comes from faith, the old dis- 
tinction between good works and evil works is destroyed, 
except so far as morals are concerned. Hence it is just as 
religious for one to do his daily work well as it is to go on a 
pilgrimage, to collect relics, or to attend divine service. Indeed 
Luther struck down the entire distinction between the sacred 
and the secular, so placing the most common and necessary 
acts of life on a plane with those which ordinarily had stood 
for the highest devotion. He went one step further and de- 
clared that the temporal power was ordained of God and that 
the princes had the right to try clergymen in their courts and 
also to reform the church. On the whole, the normal human 
life is exalted by Luther, institutions of government are 
given a new dignity, and the place of the common man in re- 
ligion is glorified. However, these principles were not fully 
realized in Luther’s own time, nor are they today. A recur- 
rence to them would do much to solve some of our vexing 
religious problems. For instance, a recurrence to the doc- 
trine of the priesthood of all believers might help consider- 
ably in adjusting the rights of ministers and laymen in our 
church government. His repudiation of the distinction be- 
tween the sacred and secular might give a little fresh light to 
our friends the Sabbatarians. His conception of the divine 
sanction of the state, if followed out, would undoubtedly have 
alleviated or removed that conflict between the church and 
state institutions which has disgraced so many pages of our 
educational history. 
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V 


To disclose new truth is not all of one’s duty. Just as im- 
portant is its correlation with the large practical currents of 
life. Truth is like the reaction of a foreign substance thrown 
into water ; at first a small circular wave appears, then a larger 
one, then others still larger, until the original wave is lost sight 
of. So it always is with religious truth; it is swallowed up 
in its reactions. The greatest tragedy in life is to fail to 
estimate properly the reactions from thought. So it was with 
Luther, and in conclusion it is well to point out the possible 
integration of his doctrines in the life of Germany. 

First of all, was the problem of democracy. Is Christian 
truth compatible with economic and legal bondage? Now, 
there is an element in the religion of Jesus that is politically 
and socially revolutionary; how many of the great plans of 
reform have been conceived in its name! On the other hand, 
the other-worldly element in Christianity is prone to turn 
one’s mind from remedying the evils in the world and to re- 
gard them as a means of discipline for the life to come. In 
Germany the choice had to be made. The peasants readily ac- 
cepted the idea of the freedom of the Christian man. From 
it they concluded that they should be emancipated from the 
economic bondage of the heavy church taxes and the feudal 
dues, and from the legal bondage to the landlords. This idea 
lay at the basis of the famous Twelve Articles published in 
1524. On the other hand Luther’s conception of Christian 
freedom was purely spiritual or other-worldly. Hence, his 
reply: “There should be no serfs, because Christ has freed 
them all. What is that we hear? That is to make Christian 
freedom wholly bodily. Did not Abraham and the other pa- 
triots and prophets have serfs? Read what St. Paul says of 
servants, who in all times have been serfs. So this article is 
straight against the gospel, and moreover it is robbery, since 
each man would take his person from his Lord to whom it 
belonged. This article would make all men equal and con- 
vert the spiritual kingdom of Christ into an external worldly 
one; but that is impossible, for a worldly realm can not stand 
where there is no inequality ; some must be free, others bond; 
some rulers, others subject.” 
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Fundamentally the cause of the cleavage between Luther 
and the peasants lay in his conception of the nature of salva- 
tion. It was neither that of the medieval church nor that of 
St. Paul. To St. Paul religion saves one from “the body of 
sin” and death which surrounds us; it is. the cosmic power 
working through all things for the redemption of the world. 
Such also is the view of Catholicism, though the process of 
redemption extends beyond this life. To such a conception 
the improvement of living conditions here on earth, such as the 
peasants advocated, was compatible. But to Luther salvation 
was exclusively the removal of God’s vengeance, an escape 
from eternal penalty, not involving necessarily a moral trans- 
formation of the world or of character. Therefore religion 
to him had no social or economic implication. His “reforma- 
tion” was by no means moral; rather it was a remedy for re- 
ligious fear and superstition. 

But this was not all. War between the peasants and land- 

lords was inevitable. When it came in 1524, Luther sided with 
the landlords and in words that blaze like a dark scar across 
the page of his memory, urged the princes to “smite, strangle, 
stab, secretly or publicly, for there is nothing more poisonous, 
pernicious, and devilish than a rebellious man : 
a prince may more easily win heaven by the shedding of blood 
than others by prayers.” The effects of the peasant war were 
far greater than slaying half a million laborers. It made 
Luther distrust the people, and, in perfecting his Protestant 
church organization, he turned to the princes, giving them the 
right to appoint the superintendents or bishops. The princes, 
in turn, were attracted to the new religion, because it increased 
their power and gave them a chance to confiscate church prop- 
erty. Ever since, Lutheranism in Germany has been identi- 
fied with the state and the dominant political system. It be- 
came, like most Protestant denominations, “a religion of capi- 
tal.” On the other hand, the peasants of south Germany, the 
scene of the revolt, returned to the fold of the mother church, 
which has ever been the better spiritual refuge for those poor 
in this world’s goods. 

Another implication of Christian freedom is intellectual 
freedom. For ages the church had placed limitations on 
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human inquiry, and had exalted faith above reason. Against 
this policy the intellectual world was in revolt. Might not 
Luther’s doctrine of Christian freedom emancipate the in- 
tellect as well as the soul? The answer hinged on the old 
question of the freedom of the will. Granted that man can 
shape his own destiny, his reason is given a value and dignity ; 
deny it, and reason is degraded. Now in things religious 
Luther would not grant any merit to man. Salvation is a gift 
of God; moreover, the faith that enables one to accept salva- 
tion is likewise a gift of God, put into him according to God’s 
inscrutable will. In other words, Luther was a predestinarian, 
as much so as Calvin. In a notable letter to Erasmus, he said: 
“The human will is like a beast of burden. If God mounts it, 
it wishes and goes as God wills; if Satan mounts it, it wishes 
and goes as Satan wishes it. Nor can it choose the rider it 
would prefer, nor betake itself to him, but it is the riders who 
contend for its possession. 

“This is the acme of faith, to believe that God who saves 
so few and condemns so many is merciful; that he is just who 
at his own pleasure has made us doomed to damnation and to 
be more deserving of hatred than love. If by any effort of 
reason I could conceive how God could be merciful and just, 
there would be no need of faith. 

“God foreknows nothing subject to contingencies, but he 
foresees, foreordains, and accomplishes all things by an un- 
changing, eternal, and efficacious will. By this thunderbolt 
free will sinks shattered to the dust.” 

This letter is vastly important. On account of it Erasmus 
rejected Luther, and many other scholars of Europe did like- 
wise. Indeed there was no place for reason in the religion 
of Luther. The intellectual outlook of the major Protestant 
denominations from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century 
was not so broad as that of Catholicism. Not until the eigh- 
teenth century did reason and common sense begin to secure 
the place they deserved among orthodox religious leaders ; then 
not because of the superiority of Protestantism, but because 
Protestantism was a house divided against itself, and reason, 
the outsider, could more easily break in. 

Yet while Luther added nothing to political or social prog- 
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ress, or even to theology, his influence was tremendous. He set 
the example for revolt against the most dangerous monopoly 
that ever threatened the human spirit, the church. His burn- 
ing the Papal bull was a sublime example of conscience versus 
civilization. He had in a remarkable degree the fundamental 
idea of all religion, the consciousness of God. And he left a 
message which neither he himself nor we today have thorough- 
ly realized or applied; namely, that all believers are priests, 
that there is no distinction between the sacred and the secular, 
that political institutions are ordained of God, and that the 
Christian man is the freest of all, and at the same time the ser- 
vant of all. 
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A Study of Sidney Lanier’s “The Symphony” 


Henry E. Harman, Litt. D. 
Author of “Idle Dreams of an Idle Day,” etc. 


To have handled one subject with such consummate skill, 
to have chosen that subject from the material things that 
touch and sway the great throbbing heart of humanity, to have 
called into action, in conveying his message, the delicate notes 
of various musical instruments and to have put into each note 
such words of wonderful poetic beauty, was a task which only 
a Sidney Lanier could accomplish. And yet that was the 
artistic procedure which the master pursued in composing 
“The Symphony,” the poem which many critics consider his 
finest work. 

Lanier’s love and worship of nature made him the great 
singer that he was. She was the mistress who brought him in- 
spiration, she it was who awakened in his soul the love of 
beauty; her grandeur made him an artist and her varying 
sounds of rhythmic symphony made possible this wonderful 
poem. I have pointed out in another sketch how he went into 
the April woodlands and learned to play on his flute the match- 
less song of the swamp robin. Before writing “The Sym- 
phony” he went into the swamps along the Ocmulgee river 
near Macon, Ga., and for days studied the wild life of that 
section, especially the activities of bees, bugs and other in- 
sects, which haunt the habitat of swamp flowers. 

“The Symphony” is an arraignment of modern commer- 
cialism, of greed for wealth, of our artificial methods of living, 
of injustice to the poor—and burns with a plea for less of the 
material and for more of the things which concern the heart. 
One would think that a poem dealing with subjects of such a 
material nature could never rise to the heights of divine in- 
spiration, and yet through all the lines of this wonderful pro- 
duction blazes a flame of intense poetic interest. 


“O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead 
The time needs heart, ’tis tired of head.” 


While the theme is old among poets, Lanier treats the sub- 
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ject with an originality and boldness which makes it stand out 
with individual characteristics as compared with other efforts 
along the same line. Of all his work this poem has more of 
modern life in it than any other. Not only is there a pleading 
against too much commercialism, but the question of labor and 
employer enters into it ; also the rights of woman in the world’s 
affairs, and even the ghastly shadow of the crimson life winds 
sorrowfully through its wonderful lines. The one surprising 
aspect of the poem is how Lanier could rise to the sublime 
height in treating these prosaic questions with so much poetic 
skill. Given cold trade, woman’s rights and the crimson road 
—prosaic each—and yet the master handles these modern 
themes with a delicacy of touch which makes the heart thrill at 
the very art of his workmanship. 

But Sidney Lanier’s reputation must live because of the 
artist that was in him at all times. To him every landscape 
was a picture, every breeze had its melody, the summer mid- 
day was a revelation of heaven and the mighty main was a 
god. A violet, to him, contained more gospel than a thousand 
sermons. What was life to him, therefore, without art, music, 
poetry—these three—so, with a soul attuned to sing, the cold 
subject of trade, at the touch of his pen, took on the fiery glow 
of inspired lines. Even the commonplace became poetic, as in 
“The Marshes of Glynn” he wrought out of the most material 
of subjects one of the world’s masterpieces in verse. To him 
there was art in everything. The wild wood, the lonely swamp, 
the sunlit field of corn, each had its artistic beauty which the 
eye of the master could always see, for 


“Art, sweet lark, translates the sky 
Into a heavenly melody.” 


The very manner of treating this delicate subject shows 
the fine craftsmanship of Lanier. He bids the violin strings, 
the flute-note, clarionet and other musical instruments plead 
his case in behalf of reform. “We are all for love” the violins 
said, and then through a maze of poetic reasoning the folly of 
trade is shown and a black picture drawn of the poor who toil 
—the poor who give of the best of their strength to others— 
while their very hearts bleed with longing for “the outside 
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leagues of liberty.” The factory window is but a barred pris- 
on look-out, from which they can gaze upon God’s own sweet 
world of freedom, which they cannot enjoy. Sunrises and 
sunsets come and go, but never for these, obscured as they are 
in their prison house of trade. “They weave in the mills, 
they heave in the kilns”—and give their bodily strength to the 
fabric of their hands, while hunger bites at their souls. No 
such picture of the poor has been drawn in all modern poetry. 


“And the kilns and the curt-tongued mills say, ‘Go,’ 
There’s plenty that can, if you can’t; we know—: 
Move out if you think you are underpaid. 
The poor are prolific; we are not afraid; 
Trade is trade.” 


Somewhere I heard the story of a man who owned a great 
mill, which was the industrial wonder of the community. He 
lived in a far city and rarely visited this great money machine, 
which his manager operated with a view of paying the largest 
dividends and holding his own place. On one of his rare vis- 
its a delayed train landed the owner near his mill, unan- 
nounced, at four o’clock on a cold winter morning. As he 
walked toward the mill office, a long line of hungry men, wo- 
men and children hurried by to the day’s toil. -By the road- 
side he found a little girl, barely ten, weeping from sheer cold, 
weak, and barely clad. She told him her story—how she 
worked fourteen hours a day, of the insufficient food, the poor, 
cold home and the scant clothes she wore. 

The man had a child of her age at home, and somehow he 
saw her face in this hungry little waif. He took the little 
orphan in his arms, placed her in a home of comfort and pro- 
vided for her future. Then he called his partners together and 
directed reforms, which made every employee happy and con- 
tented. He had caught the spirit of the lines: 


“O Trade! O Trade! would thou wert dead 
The time needs heart, ’tis tired of head— 
‘We are all for love,’ the violins said.” 


That was the spirit for which the master was pleading in 
behalf of the poor, and one would think he was living in a 
later age, for there is much in this part of “The Symphony” 
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which is-really prophetic. It must be recalled that the poem 
was written in 1875, but it would better suit the time one-third 
of a century later. 

In this great production Lanier uses the tones of the violin, 
flute, clarionet and “all the mightier strings assembling” to 
plead in behalf of love in the souls of men against all forms 
of oppression and modern sin. These bewail the fate of the 
unfortunate, of the oppressed, the misled, the misdirected, and, 
in developing this appeal, the cleverness of the poet’s art is 
brought into play. So obsessed of love for his fellow-men 
was the Master that he even pleads in their behalf, making 
some excuses for human frailty, for 


“Man’s love ascends 
To finer and diviner ends 
Than man’s mere thought e’er comprehends.” 


And further on in stil! pleading for the good there is in 
every human soul, the flute tone says: 


“—When and why, 
Man’s tender pain, man’s inward cry 
When he doth gaze on earth and sky?” 


Then this flute note saying, “I hold full powers from na- 
ture manifold,” pleads by all the shy, sweet things which grow 
and live and love in the out-of-the-way places; forming one 
of the strongest passages in any poem ever written. 


“IT speak from all shaped blooms and leaves, 
Lichens on stones and moss on eaves, 
Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves; 
Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes 
And briery mazes, bounding lanes: 

From marsh-plants thirsty-cupped for rains, 
And milky stems and sugary veins ; 

For every long-armed woman vine 

That round.a piteous tree doth twine.” 


Passing over other lines of beauty equal to those just 
quoted, lines that smell of the swamp and the wildwood, the 
flute note continues : 


“All modesties of mountain fawns 
That leap to covert from wild lawns, 
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And tremble, if the day but dawns— 


Each dial-marked leaf and flower bell 
Wherewith in every lonesome dell 
Time to himself his hours doth tell. 


So nature calls, through all her system wide, 
‘Give me thy love, O man, so long denied.” 


After reaching this climax, the poem settles down to a 
saner, though no less vigorous arguing of the question, car- 
rying out: 

“And oh! if men might sometime see 


How piteous false the poor decree 
That trade no more than trade must be”—: 


And then follow these wailing lines : 


Alas! for the poor to have some part 
In yon sweet living lands of art 
Makes problem not for head but heart.” 


Then, as if swayed by an overwhelming love and pity for 
man and his faults, the flute note fain would make excuse— 
“For much time is run and man hath changed his ways” since 


“The nymphs, cold creatures of man’s colder brain, 
Chilled nature’s streams till man’s warm heat was fain 
Never to lave its love in them again.” 


In this treatment of his theme the master reaches, perhaps, 
the loftiest pinnacle of his art as a poet. The whole is handled 
in such a tender and delicate way that one stands abashed at 
the artistic beauty of the picture and, more than that, at the 
sublime tenderness woven into its changing colors. Here 
Sidney Lanier is at his zenith. His subject is well chosen and 
no wonder as to the results. Always a musician, always an 
artist, always a poet, what else would we expect from the 
master? His theme—a pleading for more love in the souls of 
men, more love for nature and especially more love for those 
who are the unfortunates of earth—the poor—enables the 
master, through his flute-note messenger, to reach the sub- 
limest heights of song. 


I know a place where a cherry tree and a sun-dial stand, 
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close together, on a broad lawn. Nearby is a white stone bench 
where a man used to sit in the April twilight and look up at 
the stars. This man had spent the better half of his life as a 
slave to trade. He had worshipped money. Nothing but the 
ring of coin seemed to interest him. Wealth came and gave 
him a sufficiency, but with it came failing health and the man 
had to pause and take stock of the small balance of life that 
was left him. 

He looked at life as he had lived it. He knew the pace and 
was sensible enough to know the price he had to pay for the 
manner in which he had lived. 

So this man, facing the loss of health, felt the old longing 
for nature come back to him. He bought a few acres of land, 
built a house, planted a hedge and all manner of flowering 
things, including the cherry tree. 

After two years in this new life, he was sitting in the 
April twilight, looking up at the stars. These two years had 
changed his whole life. He was now like a child, restored in 
health, buoyant, full of hope—back again with mother ma- 
ture. The old love of trade had slipped away, and, as he sat 
there under the starlight of the April sky, he said: 

“Good-bye, my wasted years! no more ye will return to 
me and no more shall I return to you. I was a prodigal! I 
went into a far country and wasted the best the Master had 
given me. I was a spendthrift and lost sight of all that is 
best in life. Dear, dead years, I shall return to you no more.” 

_ And as the man sat there in the gloaming, with peace in 
his soul and a love for nature and his fellow men expanding his 
whole being into something better, he reminded me of one 
who had read Lanier’s “Symphony,” caught its spirit and lived 
according to its broad, catholic teaching. 

Following the lines of the poem, the voice of the clarionet 
now takes up the song in behalf of woman whom trade and 
greed have debauched with the tinkle and glitter of gold. 
Always pleading for the righting of wrong, this part of the 
master’s work is of peculiar interest and beauty. Into it he 
has poured the deep fervor of his intense feeling and while 
this is in a minor tone, yet every word cuts clean to the heart 
because of its truth, for 
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“Like as a lady sings while yet 
Her eyes with salty tears are wet,” 


So this voice bemoans our modern wrongs which allow traffic 
in eyes, in lips, and in hearts. In the treatment of this subject, 
Lanier’s craftsmanship lifts itself to great heights. To many 
this is the climax of the poem and certainly the master argues 
with a power and a pathos which never fail to impress even 
the most careless reader and move him to rebellion against a 
custom which will permit traffic in human souls. 


“O purchased lips that kiss with pain! 
O cheeks coin-spotted with smirch and stain! 
O trafficked hearts that break in twain!” 


Sidney Lanier’s religion enters largely into the compo- 
sition of “The Symphony,” although this is concealed by the 
artistic workmanship of the poet. In his later years he de- 
veloped a repugnance to the sectarianism of the churches, on 
account of the close lines which one church organization drew 
against the other. With the little creeds, the petty disputes, 
the tightly drawn ritual lines, he had no sympathy. His was 
that broad faith which saw God in every flower’s upturned 
face and found a church beneath every sheltering tree. And 
so the master pleads, through all the beautiful lines of his 
wonderful poem, for that larger soul in every being which 
would lift the unfortunates out of their depression and make 
the world better through much needed reforms. 

And yet after all, it is the old, old story of life which the 
poem tells in its summing up,—the story of life for a thou- 
sand years and more. Up through the ages wrong has ever 
waged its war against right, sin against virtue, and the strong 
have oppressed the weak. The master recognizes that the 
theme is gray with the tangle of many years—as old as Time 
itself ;—and so the magic of his genius brings forth the old 
harpers, sitting on the high sea-dunes, who, at his bidding, 
chant these lines: 


“Bright-waved gain, gray-waved loss 
The sea of all doth lash and toss, 
One wave forward and one across.” 
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Thus, the master, reaching his own conclusion of help- 
lessness so long as human hearts remain human, so long as 
might can force its way, so long as trade can exact its fare 
from the poor, turns piteously to love for the only solution of 
this greatest of all problems. Love must soften the souls of 
men, love must find his way into the market-place, must fix 
his abiding place in every part of the world, ere there will be 
a change. Until then men will live apart from nature, men 
will oppress the poor and traffic in souls—until then the old, 
old world will remain unchanged and no sign of a millenium 
appear on the sky. And until then, 


“Ever Love hears the poor folks crying 
And ever Love hears the women’s sighing.” 


But taking heart, the master is stayed by Hope and, 
though acknowledging that the day has been long deferred, he 


ends this exquisite song of all songs with these prophetic 
lines : 


“And yet shall Love himself be heard, 
Though long deferred, though long deferred ; 
O’er the modern waste a dove hath whirred: 
Music is Love in search of a word.” 


Recent Poetry by North Carolina Writers* 


W. PratT 
United States Naval Academy 


If the North Carolina State Literary and Historical As- 
sociation is to be congratulated upon the liberal spirit it has 
shown of late years in its willingness to honor adopted or 
temporary children of the State, it is to be congratulated even 
more this year upon the opportunity of awarding its principal 
prize—the Patterson Cup—to so rare and beautiful a work as 
Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan’s The Cycle’s Rim. But even 
as I write, I feel that my words perhaps call for apology, for 
certainly never poem gave surer proof than this of being 
brought from the Valley of the Shadow, and the welcome ac- 
corded it should hold as much of reverence as of joy. 

I have spoken of this sequence of fifty-three sonnets as of 
one poem, and I do so intentionally. No sonnet sequence of my 
acquaintance surpasses this in unity of effect or in steady on- 
ward march from first to last. Admirably constructed indi- 
vidually, these sonnets blend even more admirably into a song 
of love and death and eventual triumph, a threnody which, in 
my opinion, deserves to take its place among our literature’s 
great elegiac poems. To me it is particularly suggestive of 
one of the greatest of these. The spirit is the spirit of Shelley. 
Shorn of its mythology, given a woman’s heart and a loss more 
personal and poignant than was Keats’s to Shelley, and the 
“Adonais” would have been very like this twentieth century 
lament. Indeed, as I read it, there came to me again and 
again, as breathing its very spirit, those wonderful closing 
lines of Shelley’s poem: 


“The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are.” 


The plan of the poem is simple. The first few sonnets 
phrase the dedication to one, like “Adonais,” lost at sea. Then, 


* The Cycle’s Rim. By Olive Tilford Dargan. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.00 net. : 

Saber and Song: A Book of Poems. By William Thornton Whitsett. Whitsett, 
N. C.: Whitsett Institute. Cloth, $1.25; leather, $1.50. 
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in fancy, the stanzas trace the brief, ecstatic career of love 
amid exquisitely pictured scenes of mountain and wood and 
stream, the content with simple things under love’s transfigur- 
ing power, the first despair of loss, and so through a blank 
world on to a new sense of communion with the beloved and a 
faith in his guidance to an expanding world of good. Par- 
ticularly beautiful in both thought and expression are those 
sonnets in which the bereaved lover retraces the old loved 
paths and those where a sense of new communion with the 
departed appears, first as a beautiful fancy, then as belonging 
to that shadowy world that is more than fancy and less than 
fact. 

In the technique of the sonnet, Mrs. Dargan leaves little 
to be desired. In such technical matters as the division be- 
tween octave and sestet she allows herself much liberty, with 
the result that the sonnet in her hands is a living thing, not a 
stereotyped pattern. Her diction is at once simple and lofty; 
there is no apparent striving for effect, no yielding of sense or 
naturalness to the exigencies of the verse. The heart speaks, 
as simply and directly as did Mrs. Browning’s. The many 
nature pictures show the eye of the keen and affectionate ob- 
server, and the figures are the work of a ready and sure im- 
agination. 

There is not a sonnet in the volume that could not be quoted 
to advantage. I have chosen for this purpose the first and 
the fiftieth. 

I 
Deep lies thy body, jewel of the sea, 
Locked down with wave on wave. Pearl-drift among 
The coral towers, and yet not thee, not thee! 
So lightly didst thou mount, blue rung o’er rung, 
The lustred ladder rippling from that land 
Of strangely boughed and wooing wildernesses. 
Province of dream unwaning, dream yet banned 
From sleepers in the sun; but thou, as presses 
The lark that feels his song, sped to thy sky, 
O unrepressed! If thou wouldst choose be gone, 
What sea-charm then could stay thee, bid thee lie 
Too deep for cock-crow earth or heaven’s dawn? 
Yet must I chant these broken, mortal staves, 
And lay my leaf of laurel on the waves. 
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How gently I would move by thee, and strive 
To make my step as noiseless as thine own! 
And we should find the old dreams still alive, 
And not a dead leaf on our altars blown. 
Ah, farther! To that ambered, orient sea 
We never saw with mortal eyes awake, 
Though in our sleep it rippled; glidingly 
To all fair places carried like an ache 
In our blind breasts; and sometime rest us by 
Old temples carved as though the fingered Dawn 
Religion were and wrought in ivory 
Gifts for the God of Light; so fair the moon 
Might here forget to pass, as we, O love! 
Below in wonder, as the moon above. 


Another interesting book of verse comes to us from one of 
North Carolina’s native sons. Professor William Thornton 
Whitsett, long known among the State’s prominent educa- 
tors, has recently published his first collection of poems under 
the title Saber and Song. 

The poems in this volume are for the most part of a re- 
flective or philosophic nature, and, as is to be expected in such 
poems, they translate pretty accurately the author’s personality. 
Apparent in them is his thorough scholarship, a scholarship 
touched with eager aesthetic perception. This quality is evi- 
dent in the first and most ambitious poem in the collection, “An 
Ode to Expression,” which sums up in dignified verse the 
spirit and significance of the several branches of art and 
closes with this interpretation of the artistic impulse, the uni- 
versal longing for self-expression : 


“God, let me voice myself before I die! 
Whether my work be spurned, or whether good, 
Know this, I glimpsed Thy Truth; I understood.” 


The power and importance of beautiful expression are again 
the theme in what to my mind is the most simple and sym- 
metrical—perhaps the most generally pleasing—piece in the 


collection—the sonnet entitled “The Singer.” I quote the 
last seven lines: 
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“But as men loved him, shall we say he failed? 
No; for this world is fairer for his life,” 
And Nature dearer, her he gave a voice 
That found its echo in the heart of truth. 
His song of beauty rose above the strife, 
And though he fell, his comrades still rejoice, 
For dream and song know neither age nor youth.” 


But the loftiest of all forms of expression, Mr. Whitsett 
thinks, is beautiful character, and to this subject—and the 
ideals and means which make it—are devoted many of his 
poems. The religious note, also, is prominent, though quite 
as much by implication as by direct dwelling thereupon. The 
volume is full of earnest religious feeling. 

In the form of his poems Mr. Whitsett displays consider- 
able facility in a variety of meters and stanzas, and, although 
he is more at home in the simple meters, he shows a good 
technical mastery of the rather difficult verse employed in 
“The Soul of the Sea.” 

Without venturing to find fault, it may not be amiss to 
point out certain traits in the volume which would seem to 
align the author with nineteenth rather than with twentieth 
century poetic ideals. Certain “poetic licenses” which modern 
practice inclines to frown upon, he employs frequently—for 
example, a word order twisted to fit the verse, such “poetic” 
wording as “I wis,” “bedight,” “wold,” and “lethal,” and an 
occasional looseness in diction, particularly in the use of ad- 
jectives. As a result, perhaps, of this looseness—this lack of 
the exact and specific word—his poetry lacks the visual vivid- 
ness so much sought after by the new schools of poetry. Fin- 
ally, there is in some of the poems a bit more of moralizing, of 
didacticism, than present tastes, as defined by the critics, ap- 
pear to relish. But critics are notoriously liable to error, and 
I feel safe in predicting that Mr. Whitsett’s fine idealism and 
his often forceful, rhythmical verse will win his volume many 
sympathetic and admiring readers. 

The book is admirably printed and bound. The first word 


of the title is a bit misleading. One expects a war note which 
is never sounded. 


Some New Light on John Paul Jones 
S. A. AsHE 


Much pepular interest gathers around whatever concerns a 
national hero, and John Paul Jones raised the first American 
flag on the Delaware and carried it to renowned victory in 
British waters. 

There was a period of Jones’ life that has been veiled in 
obscurity. In 1773 he was John Paul, a young Scotchman, 
master of the ship Betsey of London, trading from Great 
. Britain to the West Indies. During a voyage, he disappeared 
at Tobago. Then, in December, 1775, he returned to view as 
John Paul Jones, the senior lieutenant of the American Navy, 
and entered on a career of great fame. Where was he during 
the interval, and why the change of name? 

Of the dozen authors who wrote of him prior to 1906 not 
one knew the correct version of the mystery of his life. In 
The Memoirs of John Paul Jones, compiled from the letters 
and documents preserved by his family, it is said: “At the 
time when Paul settled (or, more properly supposed he meant 
to settle) in Virginia, it would seem that he assumed the ad- 
ditional name Jones. Prior to that date his letters are signed 
John Paul. We are left to conjecture the reason of this arbi- 
trary change. His relations were never able to assign one. 
There is no allusion to the circumstances in the manuscripts 
he left, and tradition is silent on the subject.” It remained 
for Mrs. De Koven, the latest biographer of the hero, to lift 
the veil. Her indefatigable researches proved successful, and 
light has penetrated the obscurity. In her valuable work is 
published a letter, discovered in 1906, written by Captain Jones 
to Benjamin Franklin and containing the desired informa- 
tion. 

In 1779, when equipping the Bon Homme Richard at Brest, 
Captain Jones received from Franklin, then at Paris, a letter 
in which reference was made to a mysterious affair involving 
the American captain. In the end, however, it appeared that 
Jones was not the hero of that escapade, but, not having heard 
of the incident Franklin had in mind, he not unnaturally 
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deemed the reference an inquiry into the mystery of his life— 
his change of name. 
This was the response: 


L/Ortent, March 6th, 1779. 
HonoreD AND Dear SIR; 

The mystery which you so delicately mention in your much 
esteemed favor of the 24th ult.—it has been my intention for 
more than twelve months past to communicate to you; which, 
however, I have put off, from time to time, on reflecting that 
the account must give you more pain than pleasure ;—yet had 
I not, on my sudden departure from hence for Paris, inad- 
vertently neglected to take with me the Original Paper whereof 
the enclosed is a copy, I certainly would have then put it into 
your hands. 

The subject, at the beginning of the war, was communicated 
to sundry members of Congress, among whom I may mention 
Mr. Hewes of No. Carolina and Mr. Morris of Philadelphia ; 
and to various other persons in America before and since.— 
It was the advice of my friends, Gov. Young, among many 
others, when that great Misfortune of my life happened, that 
1 should retire Incog, to the continent of America, and remain 
there until an Admiralty Commission should arrive in the 
Island, and then return. I had waited that event eighteen 
months before swords were drawn and the ports of the Con- 
tinent shut. 

It had been my intention from the time of my misfortune 
to. quit the Sea Service altogether, and, after standing trial, as 
I had the means, to purchase some small tracts of land on the 
Continent, which had been my favorite country from the age 
of thirteen, when I first saw it—I had settled my future plan 
of retirement in “calm contemplation and Poetic ease.”—But 
the revolution in America deranged everything—and the person 
with whom I had in Trust left a considerable part of my effects 
in the West Indies, had, while the ports were open, shewn very 
little inclination to make me proper remittances. Many of my 
friends had expressed their fears that he meant to abuse my 
confidence and take advantage of my situation. Among these 
I can mention a person whom I very much esteem, and who 
has always expressed great obligation to you. I mean Dr. 
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John K. Read, of Goochland County, Va. I was not unde- 
ceived until after the ports were shut. 

I had made the art of war by sea in some degree my study, 
and been fond of a Navy from my boyish days up. Knowing 
the perfidy and ingratitude of Dunmore, as soon as an ex- 
pedition was adopted against him from Philadelphia by sea, I 
had the honor to be appointed Senior Lieutenant of the Navy 
of the Colonies, which was then established under Hopkins. I 
need not observe that, as I had not then heard the doctrine of 
Independence even in a whisper, and as the pamphlet called 
Common Sense did not appear until a considerable time after- 
wards, I could have no views of protection from a new govern- 
ment; and, therefore, as I adhered to my first resolution of 
returning to the West Indies to stand my trial and to settle my 
affairs there, as soon as peace should be restored to the Con- 
tinent, it was the advice of my friends that I should, till that 
wished-event might be brought about, remain incog. 

It may be said that I have been unfortunate—but it cannot 
be made to appear that I have ever, even in the weakest mo- 
ment of my life, been capable of a base or a mean action. Na- 
ture has kindly given me a heart that is highly susceptible of 
the finer feelings—and I have endeavored to watch over the 
happiness of my poor relations unseen. For that purpose I 
sent several little remittances (Bills) from America in Trust 
to a very worthy friend of mine, Captain Plaince of Cork, to 
be applied for their use without their having the pain of know- 
ing from whence—but they all miscarried.” 

Attached to this letter was an account of how he had killed 
a mutinous sailor; and his friends constrained him to leave the 
country, the island of Tobago, as follows: 

“The master of a West India ship from London had occa- 
sion to ship sundry seamen at an Island where he loaded; one 
of whom in particular behaved himself very ill. He was a prin- 
cipal in embezzling the master’s liquors. He got frequently 
drunk. He neglected and even refused his duty with much in- 
solence. He stirred up the rest of the crew to act in the same 
manner and was their avowed ringleader. As the master’s en- 
gagements were of such a nature that his all depended on de- 
spatch, he gave his crew every reasonable encouragement. 


— 
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They had plenty of good provision and were in other respects 
well used. Notwithstanding of which one forenoon when the 
master came on board (he found) that the crew had formed, 
or were then forming, a plot to desert the ship. As the master 
was walking aft, the ringleader rushed up from the steerage 
and stopped with the grossest abuse that vulgarism could dic- 
tate, because as he pretended, the master had sailed his ship 
fourteen months without paying wages. The fellow having 
sometime before complained that he wanted cloaths, the master 
now gave him frocks and trowsers, telling him to go about his 
duty and to inform himself better for that what he had said 
was not so.” 

Then, after some details not necessary to repeat, “The mas- 
ter was thunderstruck with surprise, for he had considered the 
man’s ravings as the natural effect of disappointed rage which 
would soon subside of itself. But now his sole expedient was 
to prevent bad consequences by returning again to the cabin; 
and this he endeavored to do as fast as possible by retiring 
backwards in a posture of defence. But, Alas! What is human 
foresight? Unhappily, at that instant, the assailant’s arm 
being high raised, he threw his body forward to reach the 
master’s head with the descending blow, the fatal and unavoid- 
able consequences of which was his rushing upon the sword’s 
point. After this melancholy accident, the master went pub- 
licly to a Justice of the Peace and offered to surrender as his 
prisoner. The Justice, who called himself the master’s friend, 
persuaded him to withdraw, and said it was unnecessary to 
surrender before the day of trial; and the rest of the master’s 
friends who were present forced him to mount his horse. . . . 
Besides, the nature of the case subjected it to the cognizance 
of a court martial—and there was no Admiralty Commission 
then in the government. For these obvious reasons, the Mas- 
ter’s friends constrained him for a time to leave the Country.” 

It is this letter that Mrs. De Koven has brought to light. 
It solves the enigma. We see the occasion for John Paul’s 
abandoning the Betsey, assuming a new name, and seeking the 
forests of Virginia. 

Having killed a mutinous sailor, he was in danger of being 
convicted of murder; and his friends “put him on a horse,” 
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and he departed “incog.” But before his departure he settled 
his affairs, committed his effects to an agent “in trust,” and 
arranged for remittances. He had some accumulations. The 
Betsey owed him £909 and Robert Young £281, and he had 
other property both in the Islands and in England. 

The date of the unfortunate occurrence is not stated; but 
we are not left entirely in the dark. 

The seaman claimed that Captain Paul had not paid off his 
crew for fourteen months, and although Jones denied the 
claim, yet it indicated that Captain Paul had been master of 
the Betsey for more than a year. 

He was certainly in London January 30, 1773, and is said 
to have sailed about that time to get a cargo at Cork. Reason- 
ably his crew was shipped earlier. If in December, 1772, 
fourteen months would make the date of the occurrence Feb- 
ruary, 1774. And that date is consistent with Captain Jones’ 
statement to Franklin ;—that he was to return to Tobago when 
the Admiralty Commission should arrive, and “I had waited 
that event eighteen months before swords were drawn and the 
ports of the Continent shut.” 

The “Restraining Act” closed the ports on July 20th, 1775, 
and swords were drawn in June, when a Continental army was 
created. Eighteen months earlier would be about the begin- 
ning of 1774. 

Similarly, in his letter to Stewart Mawey, May 4th, 1777, 
Captain Jones said: “After an unprofitable suspense of twenty 
months (having subsisted on fifty pounds only during that 
period) when my hopes of relief were entirely cut off, and 
there remained no possibility of my receiving wherewithal to 
subsist upon from my effects in your Island or in England, I at 
last had recourse to strangers for that aid and comfort which 
was denied me by those friends whom I had entrusted with 
my all.” 

The possibility of his receiving remittances from Tobago 
ceased when the ports were closed July 20th, 1775. This, also, 
points to a flight about the beginning of 1774—about twenty 
months earlier: and it fixes his recourse to strangers, say in 


September, 1775. 


1 Necessarily as he departed “incog.,” his new name was assumed at this time. 
Remittances were to be made to him as J. P. Jones. 
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While the fugitive was to retire to the Continent “incog.,” 
he expected remittances from his friends at Tobago, and so, 
reasonably, it appears that it was with their knowledge that he 
assumed his alias, and threw over himself a cloak to conceal his 
identity. He fled “incog.,” no longer John Paul, but Jones. 
Letters and remittances would be to him as Jones. 

His purposes are stated in his letter to Franklin. He de- 
clared, “It had been my intention from the time of my mis- 
fortune to quit the sea service altogether, and, after standing 
trial, as I had the means, to purchase some small tracts of land 
on the continent, which had been my favorite country from the 
age of thirteen when I first saw it. I had settled my future 
plan of retirement in “calm contemplation and Poetic ease.” 
In a subsequent letter to Baron Van Der Capellan, he likewise 
said: “America has been the country of my fond election from 
the age of thirteen when I first saw it.” 

He first saw America, when, being apprenticed to a mer- 
chant of Whitehaven, he sailed on the Friendship, a vessel en- 
gaged in trade to the Rappahannock River, where his brother, 
William, about ten years his senior, was settled. It was then 
the Rappahannock region that he first saw in America, and 
that attracted him. 

‘His brother William in 1770 purchased a house and lot in 
Fredericksburg, and established himself there as a tailor. But 
William Paul died in Fredericksburg towards the close of 
1773, and his death was probably unknown at Tobago at the 
time of John Paul’s flight. 

While doubtless willing to trust his brother with his secret, 
the fugitive, desiring to preserve his “incog.,” probably avoided 
the possibility of meeting other persons who might recognize 
him; and so, as Jones, he sought to make his way to the Rap- 
pahannock, where he proposed to buy land and settle in “calm 
contemplation and Poetic ease.” 

His route to the continent is a matter of mere conjecture. 
At the time of his arrival he had means, and his expectation 
was to purchase tracts of land and become a planter. It was 
only after “an unprofitable suspense of twenty months” that 
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he had recourse to strangers—this recourse apparently being 
in the fall of 1775, when he was at Philadelphia.? 

William Paul, ‘it is said, died in 1773; but the person 
named as executor declined to prove the will. It was not untii 
November, 1774, that the will was proved. And it is thought 
that its probate was brought about through the intervention of 
Jones. If so, then as he did not wish his identity to be gen- 
erally known, he probably accomplished his purpose through 
the aid of a friend. 

In 1775 there existed intimate relations between Jones and 
a young doctor, John K. Read, of the same age as himself liv- 
ing in Goochland County, Virginia, near Fredericksburg. 
When these relations began, or how, is unknown. But to 
Doctor Read Jones disclosed his history and the circumstances 
of his life, as appears from his letter to Franklin in 1779: “The 
person with whom I had in trust left a considerable part of my 
effects in the West Indies, had, while the ports were open 
shewn very little inclination to make me proper remittances. 
Many of my friends had expressed their fears that he meant to 
abuse my confidence and take advantage of my situation. 
Among these I can mention a person whom I very much 
esteem, and who has always expressed great obligation to you. 
I mean Dr. John K. Read, of Goochland County, Virginia.” 

So Dr. Read knew of the trust at Tobago, and doubtless 
that Jones was a brother of William Paul; and indeed the oc- 
casion of imparting this information to him may have been 
with the view of enlisting his aid in having William Paul’s will 
proved. If so, then the intimacy must have had its beginning 
prior to November, 1774. 

Dr. Read was a son of James Read, a younger brother of 

2 Philadelphia was at that time the chief port in the Colonies. John Paul knew 
James Smith, a sailing master of Philadelphia, a brother of Robert Smith, who was 
the partner of Joseph Hewes, at Edenton, but they also had a mercantile hovse in 
Philadelphia where they both came from. Jones wrote a letter to Robert Smith 
early in 1777 in which he mentioned that he knew his brother James. 

In 1770, when John Paul was Master of the John, sailing from Kirkendal to the 
West Indies, he had sought admission to the Masonic order at Kirkcudbright, and 
to his application was appended this certificate: “I do attest the petitioner to be a 
— man and a person whom I have no doubt will in due time become a worth: 

rother. James Smith. In pursuance of this application John Paul was ad- 
mitted as a Mason by that lodge November 27th, 1770. 


The probability is that Jones arrived at Philadelphia, proposing to reach Fred- 
ericksburg, near which place lived Dr. John Read. John Read, ing a medical 


doctor, possibly had studied at Edinburg, as many other medical men did, there 
being no medical colleges then established in the Colonies. If so, John Paul may 
have known him earlier in life abroad as he knew James Smith: and thus their 
subsequent intimate intercourse came about naturally. 


3 
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the wife of Benjamin Franklin. About the time of his mar- 
riage, James Read had some difference with his sister and 
ceased visiting Franklin’s house. He wrote a long letter to 
Franklin about the controversy, to which the philosopher re- 
plied very kindly: “Dear Jemmy; Are you an attorney by 
profession, and don’t know better how to choose the jurisdic- 
tion of your cause than to submit your case against a wife to 
her husband? Don’t you know that all wives are in the right? 
It may be that you don’t for you are yet but a young husband. 

I am, dear Jemmy, with sincere love to our dearest Suky, 
your 


very affectionate friend and cousin” 


So in August, 1745, James Read was an attorney® and a 
young husband. The next year the son, Dr. Read, was born, 
being a few months older than Jones. Dr. Read settled in 
Hanover County, Virginia, where his wife, Huldah, died in 
1771. Being a widower, he sought a new wife; and on March 
ist, 1773, there was filed in Goochland County a marriage 
bond for his marriage with Frances Payne, the widow of Jesse 
Payne—the Paynes being of highly respectable connections. 
In 1774 Dr. Read was a married man, settled in Goochland, 
apparently practicing his profession, in which he afterwards 
attained eminence. He subsequently married a third time, his 
last wife being Widow Maxwell, and removed to Norfolk, 
where he died in 1805, honored by the entire community. 

It was with this young physician that the wayfarer, seek- 
ing protection in the forests of Virginia, under an assumed 
name, fell into companionship. Read was a gentleman of cul- 
ture, and of an affectionate and generous disposition; and 
the unfortunate stranger had had a career that must have 
been full of interest to him. Beginning life at twelve Jones 
had seen much of the world and could recall many varied 
experiences. He had served on armed vessels and frigates; 
had known many British Navy officers of note, had been on 
friendly terms with Governor Young at Tobago, and others 
of good social position. At one time he had been an actor in 
John Moody’s troop, his first appearance on the stage being 


8 Later, James Read was a delegate from Pennsylvania in the Continental Con- 
gress. 
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as Bevil in The Conscious Lovers, this episode indicating a 
versatility that was calculated to attract a bright man like Dr. 
Read, residing in a sparsely settled country. A firm friend- 
ship being established between them, together they enjoyed 
the social life of Hanover and Goochland counties. 

So Jones came to know Colonel Fleming, one of the leading 
men of that section, the “fox-hunter,” who later sold his land 
and entered trade at Richmond, and “the partner of the fox- 
hunter,” and also, Miss Dorothea Dandridge. And it seems to 
be considered that he and Miss Dandridge became interested 
in each other. But how could a man of honor, living under 
an assumed name, and with a halter around his neck, declare 
an attachment? For the time, he was under bonds for silence. 
But he indulged in dreams. He would return to Tobago, clear 
himself, and realize his prospects of domestic happiness. He 
only awaited information of the arrival at Tobago of the Ad- 
miralty Commission that could try the case against him. In 
that frame of mind in the summer of 1775, he left Virginia 
and went to Philadelphia, where the parents of his friend 
lived, and doubtless he took counsel with James Read, who 
was at that time employed by the Continental Congress to sign 
the Continental currency and had relations with the delegates 
in Congress. 

Events now moved rapidly; hostilities opened; Congress 
provided for an army; and Parliament closed the ports of the 
continent in July. Still the controversy was only over the 
rights of the Colonists as British subjects; and Congress was 
protesting its loyalty to the best of Kings. 

On October 13th, 1775, Dr. Read wrote to Jones: “Two 
letters have passed from me to you, and no return. What can 
you say for such neglect? 

“Shall I beg the favor of you to wait on my father and tell 
him of the method I have fallen on for a more convenient 
correspondence ? 

“It is long, very long, since I have heard from him or you. 
What can you urge in extenuation? I am determined to be up 
in Xber if it is possible. I wrote you by Col. Jefferson, re- 
questing you to purchase me a Cullau au Chasse, provided 
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you staid in Philadelphia till Xmas, as I am become a military 
man. 

“Make my duty to my father and family. Tell my mother 
her little namesake is the finest girl in this government. Had 
it been a boy, there would have been no bearing with me. 

Adieu. God bless you. May you live content and happy. 

My Dear—Your Mo. Affect 


So Jones had been long absent from Goochland; the girl 
had been born. He was familiar at the Reads. His stay in 
Philadelphia was uncertain. He had some means—sufficient 
to make purchases for his friend. He was known to Jefferson. 

After the above letter was written, Congress determined to 
have a navy, and a Marine commmittee was appointed, Joseph 
Hewes being one of the members; and in December Hewes* 
had Jones appointed a lieutenant in the navy. A correspond- 
ence between Dr. Read and Jones was maintained, but the 
only other letter that has been preserved was written by Read 
in February, 1778: 

“My Dear Frienp; I was inexpressibly pleased at the 
receipt of your last, of 29th Octo. Shall I tell you I had my 
fears that my friend had forgot me?—but those fears were 
momentary & gave place to other feelings when I reflected on 
the many sentimental hours which (solitary enough) passed 
between us at the Grove.® I never missed an opportunity of 
enquiring after you, & it was with inefable satisfaction I 
heard of your success. You once more (& I want words to 
congratulate you on the subject) taste the pleasure of affluence, 
and taste it with feelings that do not accompany the generality 
of mankind—a nice sentiment of honour & the slow, though 
sure reward of merit. . . . What think you of seeing me 
at Nantes? . . . A company of Gentln. on James River 
have solicited me greatly to undertake this voyage, and offer 
me a very considerable advantage. 

“T have not seen the partner of the Foxhunter for some 


* Joseph Hewes in November, 1775, became the active head of the Marine com- 
mittee, charged with the duty of establishing a navy. It is actuesene, that Capt. 
Jones never heard a whisper of “Independence” in December, 1775. 

5 The Grove was probably Dr. Read’s place in Hanover ae, Virginia, in the 
vicinity of the home of Miss Dandridge, but abandoned as his residence on his 
marriage to Mrs. Payne and removal to Goochland Coun’ 
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time. Her excellent Lord removed sometime ago, first selling 
his land, to Richmond. 

“You tell me you are under some expectation of purchas- 
ing a Virginia estate. But some more agreeable ideas will I 
fear call you off and deprive us of you. Miss Dandridge is no 
more! (i. e.) she a few months since gave herself into the 
arms of Gov. Henry. 

“Should you remain long enough upon the coast of Eu- 
rope, I flatter myself we shall yet see some happy moments. 
You have ere this seen my Uncle: to see him will give me in- 
finite pleasure. 

“Mrs. Read was well when I left home, and desires her 
regards to you. 

“Your letter was brought to me from court by Col. Flem- 
ing. He received your letter & requested me, when I wrote, to 
assure you he remembered you with pleasing remembrance. 

Adieu! May you enjoy every happiness this transitory 
world can afford is the wish of, My Dear Jones, 

Your Aff. Friend & Servt. 


J. K. Reap. 
8th Feb. 1778.” 


We have here a glimpse of the inner man, “a nice sentiment 
of honour”; “the many sentimental hours which passed be- 
tween us at the Grove (solitary enough).” “You tell me you 
are under some expectation of purchasing a Virginia estate. 
But some more agreeable ideas I fear will call you off and 
deprive us of you. Miss Dandridge is no more—She a few 
months since gave herself into the arms of Gov. Henry.” 
Those dreams of 1774 and 1775—when Jones was sighing like 
a furnace—when he was passing those sentimental hours—held 
in leash by a nice sentiment of honour—now faded away. It - 
was in May, 1778, perhaps quickly after the receipt of this 
unhappy intelligence,—that in his absence Governor Henry 
had supplanted him—that Jones wrote to Lady Selkirk: “Be- 
fore this war began I had at an early time of life, withdrawn 
from the sea service in favor of ‘calm contemplation and Poetic 
ease.’ I have not only sacrificed my favorite scheme of life, 
but the softer affections of the heart and my prospects of Do- 
mestic Happiness.” 
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The loss of Miss Dorothea Dandridge must have been 
severely felt. The chevalier never bought an estate in Vir- 
ginia—nor did he ever seek. a wife. 

Winning high honors in the world, he never returned to 
Tobago to stand his trial, but remained Jones to the end of 
his great career. 

As the wanderer under an alias confided his secret to the 
son, he possibly unbosomed himself also to the father; and 
probably it was through James Read that he became acquaint- 
ed with Joseph Hewes. J 

To Hewes he wrote in October, 1776: “I unbosom myself 
to you with the utmost confidence; for you have laid me under 
the most singular obligations, and you are indeed the angel of 
my happiness, since to your friendship I owe my present en- 
joyment as well as my future prospects.” 

And, again, a few months later, he wrote to him: “Yet 
every word is dictated from a heart that esteems you with 
perfect gratitude.” To Hewes he early confided the details of 
what he called the “misfortune” of his life—his killing the 
seaman at Tobago, his change of name, and flight. And he 
expected Hewes to tell them to Robert Morris. 

But it is to be observed that while there was this full ex- 
pression of gratitude to Hewes, there is no reference, in any 
letter or paper, to any obligation to any other person for 
friendly aid or service. 

In 1789 Robert Burton, a delegate in Congress from North 
Carolina, tendered a bust of Chevalier Jones to the State of 
North Carolina, reciting that Jones had derived his appoint- 
ment in the naval service from that State. 

Hewes, basing his support of Jones on superior merit alone, 
secured his appointment, and so the appointment was held to 
have been derived from North Carolina. 

It is further to be observed that Jones never revealed to 
his family the circumstances that led to his change of name 
and to his seeking an asylum in Virginia. 

Indeed in his letter to Franklin he said: “I have endeav- 
ored to watch over the happiness of my poor relations unseen. 
For that purpose I sent several little remittances (bills) from 
America in trust to a very worthy friend of mine, Captain 
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Plaince of Cork, to be applied for their use without their hav- 
ing the pain of knowing from whence.” 

Apparently for-a period he effaced himself and sought to 
pass from the knowledge of his family as well as of the world, 
except perhaps of a few trusted friends in whom he chose to 
confide. And he did this so successfully that the author of 
his “Memoirs” says “Tradition is silent on the subject” of his 
change of name. 

Many years later, in the absence of knowledge of the facts, 
various surmises were made to account for the change of 
name to Jones. It was conjectured that it was out of grati- 
tude to some member of the extensive Jones family; and in 
course of time these surmises came to be regarded as traditions 
among those who felt an interest in them. But the man him- 
self, who was so profuse in expressions of gratitude to Hewes, 
left no sign of obligation to any member of the Jones family. 

The earliest of these surmises was to the effect that William 
Paul had taken the name of Jones because a planter of that 
name had given him a plantation in Virginia; and that John 
Paul succeeded to the estate and in gratitude likewise assumed 
the name. But William Paul never received such an estate, 
never assumed the name of Jones, died as he lived, William 
Paul,.and left his entire estate to a sister in Scotland. 

A later conjecture was that John Paul derived the name 
Jones from a wealthy and influential resident of Halifax in 
North Carolina,—Willie Jones. It has long been a legend, 
cherished in the vicinity, that Willie Jones entertained John 
Paul at his residence, “The Grove,” near Halifax, North Caro- 
lina, and that there in the society of the attractive and elegant 
Mrs. Jones, the rough sea captain received the fine polish that 
distinguished him in his subsequent career. But the land on 
which the “Grove” mansion stood belonged to Joseph Montfort 
who owned it at his death in 1776. About the time of Colonel 
Montfort’s death, Willie Jones married his daughter, Mary, 
and he became possessed of this tract of Montfort land after 
his marriage; and subsequently he erected the “Grove” man- 
sion on it. The deed from Henry Montfort, son and devisee 
of Joseph Montfort, conveying this tract to Willie Jones, was 
executed in 1785, and is recorded in Book 15, in the records of 
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Halifax County. So there was neither the “Grove” mansion 
nor a Mrs. Jones, at Halifax, at the time of John Paul Jones’ 
arrival on the continent—nor indeed until some years after- 
wards. 

In his letter to Franklin, Captain Jones says that he left 
Tobago “incog.” and that when he took service in the Navy 
his friends “advised him to remain incog.” ‘The conclusion is 
irresistible that on his flight he assumed an alias to conceal his 
identity, and that he maintained that alias up to the time of 
his appointment, and then on the advice of friends he still 
maintained it. As at that period he was Jones, so at the begin- 
ning of the “incog,” he had the same alias. And if there was 
about this period any change in his disposition and manner, 
any revelling in sentiment, possibly it was through the soften- 
ing influence of his new-born affection for the lovely Miss 
Dorothea, for it is an old saying that sometimes love works 
wonders. 


Ss 


The Poetry of Louis Untermeyer 


H. Houston PecKHAM 


Five years ago, in a brief review in a Southern journal, 
I ventured the prediction that Louis Untermeyer might one 
day stand as the most considerable American poet since the 
passing of the famous mid-nineteenth-century New England 
group. I now feel rather proud of that prediction; for among 
our younger bards none has grown more brilliantly or fulfilled 
early promise more fully than has Mr. Untermeyer.’ Today, 
although Louis Untermeyer is still a very young man—just 
thirty-two—and although his work has been appearing in the 
magazines for considerably less than a decade, he already en- 
joys a secure position in the front rank of American singers. 
This means that we need not hesitate to mention his name 
in the same category with such names as Edwin Markham, 
Robert Frost, Edwin Arlington Robinson, and George E. 
Woodberry. 

In my previous review, when I had to judge Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s work solely upon the merits of his earliest slender 
collection, “First Love,” and a few scattered magazine pieces, 
I remarked three salient Untermeyer qualities: spontaneity, 
melody, and clear-cut philosophy. And three greater essentials 
of first-rate poetry it would be difficult to find. 

Note the delightful verve and tunefulness with which he 
begins “First Love” : 


The linnet is tuning her flute, 
The bees are beginning to swarm, 
And the music of blossom and root 
Is throbbing and joyful and warm. 
I am part of the lyrical strife, 
I am one with the voices that sing— 
While-even the stones feel a hunger for life 
In the urge and the clamor of Spring! 


An equally winsome bit of lyrical rapture is the following 
piece from the same volume. No wonder Jessie B. Ritten- 
house gave this a place in her “Little Book of Modern Verse” : 
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Only of thee and me the night wind sings, 
Only of us the sailors speak at sea, 
The earth is filled with wondered whisperings 
Only of thee and me. 


Only of thee and me the breakers chant, 
Only of us the stir in bush and tree; 
The rain and sunshine tell the eager plant 
Only of thee and me. 
Only of thee and me, till all shall fade; 
Only of us the whole world’s thoughts can be— 


For we are Love, and God Himself is made 
Only of thee and me. 


I have spoken of Mr. Untermeyer’s clear-cut philosophy. 
One great merit of his work is that he is never nebulous. He 
speaks straightforwardly, unambiguously. Abstruse allusions 
and obscure phrases almost never occur in his lines. Mr. 
Untermeyer’ philosophy, however, is more than clear-cut. It 
is heterodox, iconoclastic, or something of that sort. Not only 
does Louis Untermeyer think himself: he dares the reader to 
do a little thinking. In short, he is a fearless, red-blooded 
heretic, who takes supreme delight in jarring us out of our 
self-complacency. For example, he finds a rich vein of humor 
in the Deity, whom most of us have been taught to regard as 
an altogether serious being. He thinks that it was mere boyish 
playfulness that caused God to create such absurdities as the 
inane hyena, the paradoxical peacock, the ill-moulded camel, 
the ridiculous hippopotamus, and the impossible giraffe. In- 
deed, he assures us that God laughed heartily 


when first He saw 
These great jests breathe and live and walk about. 


Moreover, in such lines as the following from “Blasphemy,” 


Mr. Untermeyer compels us to wonder whether the lot of the 
Deity is an altogether happy one: 


I do not envy God— 
There is no thing in all the skies or under 
To startle and awaken Him to wonder; 
No marvel can appear 
To stir His placid soul with terrible thunder— 
He was not born with awe or blessed with fear. 


* + * * * * * * 
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I do not envy God— 
He cannot die, He dare not even slumber. 
Though He be God and free from care and cumber, 
I would not share His place; 
For He must live when years have lost their number 
And Time sinks crumbling into shattered Space. 


I do not envy God— 
Nay more, I pity Him His lonely heaven; 
I pity Him each lonely morn and even 
His splendid lonely throne: 
For He must sit and wait till all is riven 
Alone—through all eternity—alone. 


Before we proceed with a consideration of the qualities 
most striking in Mr. Untermeyer’s later verse, perhaps we 
had better pause to make an inventory of the extent of his 
work. We no longer have to judge him by one slender volume 
and a few scattered fragments. During the past few years he 
has brought out two volumes of unusually clever, and, at the 
same time, scholarly parodies; some admirable translations 
from Heine; a host of good magazine poems; and two con- 
siderable volumes of original verse: “Challenge,” and “These 
Times.” 

In this later work no quality stands out more fnarkedly, I 
believe, than that of human appeal. Like Shakespeare and 
Chaucer and other great world poets, Louis Untermeyer is 
intensely interested in various sorts and conditions of men. 
An old maid with her tea-things, canary, and set of Lytton; 
a business man reading his morning paper in the subway train ; 
a pair of lovers in a taxi-cab; the washerwoman spouse of a 
‘picaresque soldier ; a company of fashionable scandal-mongers 
at a dinner-party ; a boat-load of excursionists on the Hudson; 
and a dingy-faced coal-miner—these are only a few of the 
widely diverse types that Mr. Untermeyer has thought worth 
putting into poems. And his treatment of these varied types 
is seldom purely objective. He has a remarkable aptitude for 
grasping the viewpoint, entering sympathetically into the men- 
‘tal attitude, of the character he is portraying. In this human 
interest, Mr. Untermeyer is distinctively a modernist—that is, 
he is peculiarly twentieth-century, in contradistinction to Vic- 
torian. Lotos-eaters, Greek gods and goddesses, Arthurian 
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legends, and even American Colonial lore are too remote to 
excite much of his attention. Despite his modernism, however, 
he has never fallen into the twentieth-century fad of glorifying 
the city. Though New York has been his lifelong residence, 
“the great town’s harsh, heart-wearying roar” seems to be 
quite as baleful to him as it was to Matthew Arnold. In one 
of his finest sonnets, Mr. Untermeyer complains that not in 
the thundering city, only in the quiet country ways, can he 
hear significant voices. In another fine sonnet, “Mockery,” he 
rails bitterly against 


the crowded streets and choking airs, 
The huddled thousands bruised and tossed about— 
These, or the over-brilliant thoroughfares, 
The too-loud laughter and the empty shout; 
The mirth-mad city, tragic with its cares. 


And a similar refrain runs through many of his other poems. 
I have said that Mr. Untermeyer is a modernist. Any 

present-day reviewer, however, who credits a poet with mod- 
ernism inevitably raises the question of the poet’s attitude 
toward the European war, that tremendous upheaval which 
has been the main thought and business of almost the entire 
globe for more than three years. There is no question as to 
what Mr. Untermeyer’s attitude was during the early months 
of the war—perhaps during the entire period of our neutrality. 
Mr. Untermeyer is a Socialist, and, like most Socialists, rather 
pacifistic in his leanings. What he thought of the war in 1915 
may be seen in his gruesome poem, “The Victory of the Beet- 
fields,” and in his scathing lines, “To a War Poet.” The 
latter, which originally appeared in The Masses, is quoted in 
part below: 

Go now—stop clearing your throat. 

Drop those fat hands that smote 

Your twanging and trumpery lute. 

Go now—and learn from that battered recruit 

Of his jubilant sixty days! 

Of the horror that crowded dawn; 

Of a fragrant and peace-breathing lawn 

Turned to a roaring blaze; 

Of frantic drums that blustered and beat 

A nightmare retreat ; 


ine 
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Of the sickness, the death-dealing stenches; 
Of the blundering fight through the sleet 
Waist-high in the water-filled trenches. 

Of women ravished in a gust 

Of horrible, hasty lust ; 

Of children conceived with the crippling weight 
Of frenzied and cancerous hate. 

* + * * + 
The dusk settling down like a blight, 

Screening unnamable hordes; 

Searchlights stabbing the night 

With blinding and bodiless swords: 

Of a sudden welter of cries 

And death dropping down from the skies. 
What was your singing for? 


But Louis Untermeyer is not made of such yellow stuff as our 
Lafollettes, Thompsons, Vierecks, and other hamstringers of 
the government. When the United States declared war, he 
fell loyally into line with the rest of us, and all of his war 
utterances since then have been entirely in support of our 
government’s international policy. This may very well be 
observed in his noble patriotic poem, “Reveille,” which is to be 
found in the May, 1917, number of Current Opinion; and in 
his stirring little piece, “Toward Liberty,” which appeared in 
Good Housekeeping for July, 1917. Indeed, in the latter poem 
he appears to rebuke the present administration for being too 
patient with the enemy, too reluctant to avenge insults and in- 
juries. For here he begins: 


Now that we answer blow for blow, 
And courage takes the place of shame 


I have made reference to Mr. Untermeyer’s heterodox, 
iconoclastic tendencies. It is only in thought, however—not 
in poetic form—that he is much of a heretic. Rather radical 
as a critic, he is comparatively conservative as an artist. He 
seldom attempts anything very bizarre in lyric verse-measures. 
On the other hand, he is extremely fond of handling the time- 
honored sonnet form, which he does uncommonly well. Blank 
verse, also, he manages in a creditable manner; and in at 
least one poem, “Landscapes,” he is sufficiently eighteenth- 
century in his tastes to hark back to the iambic pentameter 
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couplet. In his few excursions into the realm of free verse, 
he does much better work, in my opinion, than most of the 
wearisome faddists who make vers libre their chief stock in 
trade. “On the Palisades,” for example, is a real poem in 
every sense of the word, and that is far more than can be said 
of most of the rime-less, metre-less drivel which grotesquely 
struts and masquerades as poetry nowadays. 

I have, however, not yet mentioned what to my mind is the 
most striking characteristic of Mr. Untermeyer’s maturer 
work. This characteristic is virility. Mr. Untermeyer is 
just what an American poet, of all poets, ought to be: vigorous, 
strenuous, brimful of nervous energy. In this respect, as in 
his iconoclasm, he is comparable to Walt. Whitman. Poetry, 
to him, is not for one moment “a graceful, literary escape 
from life.” It is a “spirited encounter” with life. In a thor- 
oughly typical line near the close of his sonnet, “These Times,” 
he finds himself “aroused more for the contest than the goal.” 
And in “Prayer,” he makes this supplication : 


Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a buoyant doubt. 


But nowhere, I believe, is Mr. Untermeyer’s virility seen to 
better advantage than in that mettlesome sonnet entitled “In 
the Berkshire Hills.” Here is the sonnet: 


How can the village dead remain so still? .... 
Surely they tingle with the winey air, 
When the skies riot and the sunsets flare 
And all the world becomes a flaming hill. 
Surely the driest dust must turn and thrill 
When these wild breezes sweep out all despair— 
And lakes are bluest, pools are starriest where 
The streaming heavens overflow and spill. 
Oh, were it I that lay like any clod, 
Though buried under rock and gnarled tree, 
I would arise, and, through the clinging sod, 
Go struggling upward, passionate and proud; 
Laugh, with the winds and mountains watching me, 
And dance in triumph on my crumbling shroud. 


> 
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I have said nothing of Mr. Untermeyer’s limitations. That 
he has his shortcomings it would, of course, be absurd to 
deny. Personally, I must confess that I miss in the verse of 
Louis Untermeyer many of the things that are most dear to 
me as a lover of poetry. To put the matter specifically, I do 
not find in his work the airy delicacy of Some of Noyes’s and 
Drinkwater’s shorter lyrics, the superb finish of most of Sir 
William Watson’s poetry, the gorgeous nature imagery that 
glorified the work of the late Madison Cawein, the pictorial 
vividness which illumines many of the pages of Masefield’s 
“Daffodil Fields,” or the tender pathos of a little poem like 
W. M. Letts’s “Spires of Oxford.” All this, however, does 
not alter the fact that Louis Untermeyer is a young poet of 
exceptional worth. 

At the beginning of this paper I hinted that Mr. Unter- 
meyer might ultimately take rank with the distinguished nine- 
teenth-century New England group of singers. Perhaps this 
comparison is a foolish one. Possibly the future will ridicule 
me for rash enthusiasm. More likely, however, it will censure 
me for consigning Mr. Untermeyer to a company of estimable, 
though none the less inferior poets. But whatever his ulti- 
mate standing may be, and whether he continties to grow or 
not, it is undeniably true that today his spontaneity and 
thought, his human appeal and modernness, his sanity and vir- 
ility make Louis Untermeyer one of the most significant 
poetic voices in America. 


j 
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Duniap. A Stupy or His Lire anp Works anp or His 
Piace 1n Contemporary Cutture. By Oral Sumner Coad. The 
Dunlap Society, New York, 1917,—xiii, 315 pp. 

One of the most depressing instances of the neglect to 
which American drama, especially of our earlier periods, has 
been dedicated, is afforded by an examination of books pur- 
porting to survey American literature from its beginnings down 
to the present day. Virtually without exception such works 
either ignore the drama completely, save as an incidental at- 
tribute of the theater; or treat drama as a weak by-product of 
literature, sometimes as it were by accident forcing its way to 
the surface. It is encouraging to note many signs, nowadays, 
of a growing and widely developing interest in American 
drama, and study of the wider literary and cultural problems 
which arise. Where, indeed, shall one find a clearer indication 
of the tastes, the culture, the esthetic preoccupations of a civ- 
ilized people than in the drama of the day, which attracts the 
general public to the theater? Dramatic art holds up the mirror 
to nature ; but in an even deeper sense, drama itself is a mirror, 
in whose variegated colors and changing films we recognize 
the mind, the heart—the soul—of a people. 

Such collections as Representative American Dramatists, 


admirably edited by Professor A. H. Quinn, of the University 


of Pennsylvania, and Representative Plays by American 
Dramatists, of which volume one has appeared, with an illumi- 
nating introduction to each play by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, 
are harbingers of great promise. At last the American drama 
is being made readily accessible to the general public, through 
well chosen selections of plays, illustrating various phases of 
dramatic art and representing the drama created here through 
examples most worthy of perpetuation. 

A sign of this new preoccupation with the American drama 
is the volume under consideration, which was presumably 
written in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the doctor 
of philosophy degree at Columbia University. Certainly it 
is very largely the fruit of studies prosecuted there. At the 
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age of thirty, Dr. Coad has written a work embodying the 
results of extended research and rendered a service of perma- 
nent value to the study of American drama. His list of Wil- 
liam Dunlap’s writings anticipates the list long in preparation 
by Professor Quinn; and while not complete, it is a valuable 
addition to the bibliography of the American drama. In his 
preface, Dr. Coad correctly says: “In any consideration of 
the subject (American drama), William Dunlap must be given 
a prominent place. As a playwright and manager, he was the 
dominating personage in our theatrical affairs at the end of 
the eighteenth century. But he was more than this. He was 
a biographer and historian, he was in some measure a journal- 
ist and novelist, and he was very much of a painter. In short, 
he participated in nearly all the cultural activities of his day. 
For a study of so important a figure there is ample justifica- 
tion.” In this connection, it is appropriate to state that this 
volume, handsomely printed and illustrated, has been issued 
in an edition of four hundred and twenty-three copies for The 
Dunlap Society, which by its highly prized publications has 
already done so much to conserve, and give currency to a 
knowledge of, the early works of American drama and of 
American literature. 


The chief criticism of this book is the valid contention that, 
viewed by the exacting standards of literary criticism, 
it is at once too much and too little of what it purports 
to be. In the effort to place Dunlap solidly in his time, 
the author has produced a rather lifeless survey of condi- 
tions in the theater and the drama. Little effort is made to 
humanize Dunlap, or to bring him close to the reader. In 
consequence, the portrait seems to be done on some opaque 
surface in hard black-and-white. The marks of the careful 
thesis, of the meticulously accurate and rather colorless piece 
of research, are over it all. On the other hand, I am glad to 
have the opportunity of pointing out that the third chapter of 
which I have spoken above, dealing with the original plays of 
Dunlap, constitutes in itself an exceedingly useful survey of 
American drama for the period considered ; and might well be 
printed separately. The general reader, wholly unfamiliar 
with the subject, will find here one of the most accurate and 
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informative brief accounts of the early phases of American 
dramatic history to be found anywhere in print. The three 
parts: “American Drama before 1790,” “Dunlap’s Plays,” and 
“His Place in American Drama,” in themselves are full justi- 
fication for this work. In the last section of this chapter, Dr. 
Coad pronounces Dunlap “unquestionably . . . the most con- 
spicuous leader (among American dramatists) at the end of 
the century, for in every case he was among the first to try the 
novelty which later became the recognized convention.” While 
the record of Dunlap’s career is an almost extraordinary ex- 
hibition of imitativeness and facile adaptability, it cannot be 
successfully disputed that his indefatigable efforts, his con- 
tinuous vending of fresh wares, his knack of utilizing “good 
things” and “putting them over” on the stage, constituted a 
valuable and constant stimulus to American taste. “After all,” 
says the author with discrimination, “the most memorable 
thing about our dramatist is not that he wrote good plays or 
bad plays, important plays or negligible plays, but that he wrote 
plays at all. He had a pleasant and remunerative business ; 
and certainly the experience of his forerunners was not such 
as to tempt a young man from the selling of china to the 
writing of dramas. His motives were love of the art and a 
desire to be known as a playwright. He obeyed the urge of 
the author’s instinct at a time when authorship was not en- 
couraged. He rejoiced in the opportunity to give his country- 
men the benefit of his talent. And in recounting William Dun- 
lap’s claim to an honorable remembrance, it should not be 
forgotten that commercialism had no part in the making of 
the ‘Father of American Drama.’ ” 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
University of North Carolina. 


Present Day American Poetry. By H. Houston Peckham, Boston: 

Richard G. Badger. $1.00 net. 

For several years past that school-of American critics who, 
if not most representative, are at any rate most clamorous, 
have taken for their motto (or might properly have taken) : 
“To be Victorian is to be damned.” ‘To meet, therefore, with 
a critic, both young and well informed, who dares to acclaim 
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what in the writers of the day is indubitably Victorian is al- 
most as novel as it is refreshing. Such a writer is Mr. H. 
Houston Peckham, whose first volume of literary essays has 
recently come from the press. 

The strong Victorian cast in Mr. Peckham’s tastes is indi- 
cated by his dislike of what he terms “lopsided realism,”—the 
fiction of the Wharton-Dreiser-Herrick group. Such “real- 
ism” is untrue because disproportioned. “If I photograph 
Farmer Brown’s pig-sty,” he asks, “and label it ‘a typical scene 
on Mr. Brown’s farm,’ am I altogether just to the good 
farmer?” He prefers the healthier because more truly typical 
realism of Howells, Tarkington, James Lane Allen, and Mrs. 
Deland,—fiction which after all has a strong touch of idealism. 
Mr. Peckham’s Victorianism appears even more strongly in 
his poetical preferences—in his love for the music of the con- 
ventional verse forms, in his regard for Alfred Noyes as “the 
foremost poet of our day” and his evident leaning to the late 
Madison Cawein as deserving a similar rank among the latter- 
day poets of America. A passage will illustrate: “Long after 
erudite students shall have ceased to worry their brains about 
the conceits of Donne and Herbert and Crashaw; long after 
most of Walt Whitman’s ‘Leaves of Grass’ have grown sere 
and have returned unto dust; long, long after men have for- 
gotten that some flowing-haired, horn-spectacled critic once 
pronounced Ezra Pound wonderful, or that Ezra Pound ever 
lived and moved and had his being, a grateful public will re- 
joice that Madison Cawein sat at the feet of Milton the 
Stately, and Keats the Lovely, and hearkened not to the 
clanging cymbals of some freakish innovator, some stridently 
clamorous mountebank outside the gates of the sacred temple 
of Poesy.” 

Only less prominent than Mr. Peckham’s conservatism is 
his firm optimism, particularly as regards the present and 
future in American literature. What we need, he says, far 
more acutely than new creative power, is a new spirit in our 
criticism, a spirit less prone to disparage the present in com- 
parison with the past or to lament our inferiority to Euro- 
pean contemporaries. “We may not have any Galsworthy or 
Alfred Noyes, any Maeterlinck or Sudermann; but why, in 
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the name of common sense, need that make us despondent? 
Why can we not remember that this is no evidence of Am- 
erican literary decadence—that fifty years ago we had no 
lyrist the peer of Browning or Tennyson, no philosopher as 
big or as brilliant as Carlyle, no realistic novelist as great as 
Balza¢ or George Eliot? A new critical spirit! by all that is 
just and reasonable, a new critical spirit!” And as hopeful 
signs of our literary vitality he cites “the new objectivism” 
which, by driving the pampered ego from our lyric poetry, bids 
fair to rehabilitate it in the eyes of the public, and the many 
capable fiction writers who are painting the society of the early 
twentieth century with a faithfulness and an art without 
counterpart in our literature of fifty years ago. 

Finally, in his concluding essay, Mr. Peckham inquires, “Is 
our literature still English?” and proceeds to examine the 
traits in which our modern fiction and poetry resemble and 
differ from the products of that most characteristically Eng- 
lish period—the Victorian. Not to mention the significantly 
unEnglish sound of many names in our modern galaxy— 
Repplier, Guiterman, Benét, and Untermeyer, for example— 
Mr. Peckham finds a strong continental trend in both our 
poetry and our fiction of recent years, the poetry of Lindsay, 
Untermeyer, and Pound differing as sharply from Kipling, 
Watson, and Noyes as from Tennyson; and the purely ob- 
jective manner of our leading fiction writers being quite as 
little akin to Hardy, De Morgan, and Bennett. Although, as 
elsewhere indicated, he looks with disfavor upon certain de- 
tails of this tendency, on the whole he regards it as a whole- 
some movement toward complete literary independence. 

Were it not that the new literary tendencies—free verse, 
imagism, etc.—have so many and such over-loud champions, 
one might regret Mr. Peckham’s wholly unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward them. As it is, such a firm and reasonable state- 
ment of the conservative position may perform a useful ser- 
vice in aiding to restore the balance. The reader who has 
been led to think the older poetic forms finally condemned and 
discarded can learn—or relearn—much from Mr. Peckham’s 
volume ; and the American who is inclined to be contemptuous 


| 
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of his country’s literature will find here the basis for a new 
and very real respect. 


Juuius W. Pratt. 
United States Naval Academy. 


Tue Frencu Question 1789-1791. By Mitchell Bennett Gar- 
rett, Ann Arbor: George Wahr, Publisher. 168 pages. 

In recent years the West India Islands are receiving at- 
tention commensurate with their importance during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries when they were one of the 
two or three chief centers of European colonial interest. Such 
books as Mims: Colbert’s West India Policy, Aimes: History 
of Slavery in Cuba, Westergaard: The Danish West Indies, 
and others in preparation are unearthing a great deal of vital 
and interesting history. The American revolution and the 
earlier history of North America cannot be understood with- 
out a knowledge of the West Indies and economic and po- 
litical conditions there. The prospect that France might be- 
come the greatest colonial power was excellent, and it took 
125 years to decide the issue with England, with the West 
Indies as one of the chief “Stakes of Diplomacy.” 

Dr. Garrett lost a legitimate and attractive biographical 
interest when he found that the life of Barnave, a leader of 
the French Constituent Assembly, had been written by some 
one else; however, his intensive study of the efforts of the 
Assembly to solve the colonial question is most welcome and 
valuable. The importance of France in the colonial field is 
such that every phase of her colonial activity is interesting. 
The author traces in detail the work of the Assembly and the 
reaction in the Colonies and portrays the strength of the party 
in France interested in the colonial field. This interest was 
strong enough to prevent final action giving the vote to mulat- 
toes and to postpone any decision regarding slavery and the 
slave trade. But the radical party in the Assembly stimulated 
by the Amis des Noirs encouraged the mulattoes and made the 
negroes very restless, so that the policy of the Assemblv 
seemed weak and vacillating. The Assembly showed its lack 
of experience in the uncertain way it handled this matter and 
in the voluminous speechmaking which accompanied every ac- 
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tion. Chaos resulted from the conflict of the four factors—the 
old government, the white colonists (at times the planters were 
against the merchants), the mulattoes and the negroes. 

The final solution was the granting of home rule to the 
colonies. “The original grievances of the colonists,” says the 
author, “had been attributed to arbitrary government, color 
distinctions and the navigation laws. How to redress these 
grievances in accordance with the principles of the Revolution 
and preserve at the same time the colonial prosperity was the 
problem to be solved.” The right of suffrage was left to the 
colonists, the mulattoes were excluded, no color distinctions 
were abolished, nor was slavery or the slave trade. The navi- 
gation laws were left practically untouched. The colonists 
were allowed local autonomy, but could not legislate concern- 
ing matters of imperial interest, although they could send rep- 
resentatives to an imperial parliament and petition as to their 
special needs. The mulattoes were later enfranchised by the 
Legislative Assembly and the slaves were freed by the Con- 
vention. Then the blacks of Santo Domingo exterminated 
the whites and established the independent state of Haiti. 
Thus the finest French colonial possession was lost. 

A brief survey of the French colonial system as it existed 
under the old régime, with a statement of the economic re- 
strictions would have been illuminating to the general reader. 
Such a setting and presentation of the writer’s starting point 
is always justified even if such material is available elsewhere. 
Dr. Garrett’s monograph is a worthy contribution to this field. 


Frank J. KLINGBERG. 
University of Southern California. 


Earty Lire or Rosert Soutuey, 1774-1803. By William Haller, Ph. D., 
Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative Liter- 
ature, New York, 1917,—ix, 353 pp. 

“TI am well pleased to be abused with Coleridge and Words- 
worth: it is the best omen.that I shall be remembered with 
them.” So wrote Robert Southey, in one of his most sadly 
prophetic utterances, for it has been his doom to be remem- 
bered not for his own considerable work but always “with” his 
two greater contemporaries. Very wisely, however, his pres- 
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ent biographer, Dr. William Haller, gives us consistently a 
picture not of an inferior friend and associate, but of Robert 
Southey, man and poet. Wisely, too, he assumes neither 
a patronizing attitude toward a writer who has failed to live 
up to expectations nor a eulogistic one toward a man badly 
treated by circumstance and by posterity. 

The work is divided easily into five chapters, covering the 
periods 1774-1792 (boyhood), 1793-1794 (Oxford), 1794- 
1795 (Pantisocracy), 1796-1800 (Portugal and law study), 
and 1800-1803 (the “Lake School”). Three appendices com- 
prise a bibliography of Southey’s publications and of works 
referred. to in the prefaces and notes of Joan of Arc and 
Thalaba, respectively. The strictly biographical parts of the 
book leave nothing greatly to be desired, for Dr. Haller has 
succeeded well in fusing his details, often the result of personal 
research, into a lively and pleasing portrait. There are in 
addition long passages of literary genealogy, such as the trac- 
ing of Southey’s early verse forms through their parent, Say- 
ers, to more remote ancestors, Mason, Collins, Gray, and oth- 
ers. Slight repetitions of detail are noticed, as when we are 
twice informed how much Longman paid for Joan of Arc 
and the 1797 Poems, and how much Southey and Cottle had 
already derived from them. The last chapter is considerably 
retarded by a long summary of Southey’s treatment by the 
reviewers, from which the reader passes with a little relief to 
the rapid narrative conclusion, bringing the Southeys to the 
threshold of their life at Keswick. The most interesting chap- 
ter is naturally that on Pantisocracy, with the pathetically 
amusing picture of the enthusiastic Coleridge consuming his 
interest in glowing metaphysical theory and conversation, 
while his soberer friend became daily more exasperated and 
disillusioned. 

Two points Dr. Haller makes commendably clear. The 
first is that Southey is to be held guiltless on the charge of 
being any kind of renegade. As he says (page 38) : 

“He had fastened himself terrier-like upon the throat of 
the bully, and had clung there regardless of consequences. 
This was an episode most characteristic of the future man. 
For it would not be far from the truth to say that Southey 
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went on clinging to the throat of villainy all the rest of his life; 
he may often have been mistaken about the villainy, but there 
can be no doubt about the courage and the devotion with which 
he assailed it.” 

Much as most of us have to sympathize with Southey, 
however, there was possibly more of spiritual surrender 
entailed in his relinquishment of Pantisocracy than his 
biographer recognizes, as shown in the genuineness of the 
relief with which the poet fell back upon the schemes of his 
friends for his maintenance, and in the subtle change in his 
spirit during his first residence in Portugal. The second is 
the fact that the “Lake School” of poets, as such, was solely a 
fiction of the reviewers based upon more or less accidental 
points of contact in the lives of the three men, and upon certain 
independent resemblances, rather striking to the lay reader, 
between some of Wordsworth’s characteristic work and some 
of Southey’s poems. It is the biographer’s avowed purpose, 
which it is to be hoped he will pursue, to continue his work, 
and he bespeaks the assistance of any person who possesses 
additional information concerning the subject. 


H. M. Exuts. 


Brizux AND CoNTEMPoRARY FreNcH Society. By W. H. Scheifley. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917, x, 436 pp. 
$2.00 net. 

This discussion of the social themes in Brieux’s dramas 
and their relation to French society has the solid merit of 
wide documentation in fields too little cultivated by American 
students and critics. The theme of each play of Brieux is 
stated and his treatment of it compared with that of numer- 
ous French dramatists and novelists of our time. In addition 
French critics and thinkers are quoted as they touch on the 
author or his theme. One gathers a vivid impression of the 
social mélée into’ which French literature and French intellect- 
uals have been drawn. The drama and the novel have become 
the battlefield where life’s gravest social problems and evils are 
attacked. Critics, historians, philosophers, journalists, and 
statesmen give us their communiqués to tell us, as in brief dis- 
patches, of the fate of the battle. 
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Brieux stands out in vigorous attitude. Son of a Parisian 
workman, self-made, self-taught, he seeks to make his art a 
social force. In his laborious career he is the Parisian crafts- 
man, industrious, candid, wholly merged in his art. His preoc- 
cupation in social questions, his preaching through art, is 
French. He belongs to that era in which morality is social 
and immorality is what is socially evil. The press and the public 
give ear to the preacher who finds his sanction not in authority 
or revelation, but in art intellectual and social. Ability, cour- 
age, sincerity, and steadfast earnestness he has. The broad 
discussion he shares with his fellow writers and thinkers in 
France is richly sketched in this book. 

But is the final word to emerge from the social mélée? 
Can art sound the depths of the soul and reach a plane of sure 
vision by portraying evil with fidelity and seeking a social 
doctrine for its cure? Can the artist portray what he sees in 
a society of shifting standards and unchecked evils and point 
with sureness to a general remedy? In attempting to do this, 
does he not as the journalist see things at too close a range? 
Is not evil, though fraught with consequences to society, a mat- 
ter of individual conscience? These questions arise as one 
reads Mr. Scheifley’s book on Brieux. ; 

One is forced likewise to question the method of criticism 
employed. It is richly documented in comparison with con- 
temporary sources and in comment from national sources. It 
is informing and interesting. It bespeaks wide familiarity 
with the true currents of thought in France. Quotations from 
leading thinkers and writers are carefully presented. But is 
not the original criticism by the author too limited? The ar- 
tist and his art are not fully presented and appraised. Per- 
haps this would take us beyond the limits of the study pro- 
posed. But the book would gain in poise and unity if the 
character of the personages in these plays and their manner 
of presentation were more fully treated. Out of such a work 
might come a clearer impression of the personality of the 
dramatist as an artist to supplement the brief material that 
Brieux affords for discussion of his personality. 


ALBERT M. WEsB. 
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Tue New PurcHasé, or SEVEN AND A Hat¥ YEARS IN THE FAR WEsT. 
By Robert Carlton, Esq. (Baynard Rush Hall). Indiana Centen- 
nial Edition. Edited by James Albert Woodburn. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press: Princeton, 1916,—xxxii, 522 pp. 

This is the third edition of one of the “immortal” books 
descriptive of the early West, the previous editions, long out 
of print, having been issued in 1843 and 1855. The motives 
of the reprint are to celebrate the centennial of Indiana’s ad- 
mission to statehood (1816) and of the purchase of a vast tract 
from Indians (1818) out of which thirty-seven counties have 
been created, and also to express the renewed interests in 
Indiana history in the past few years, radiating largely from 
the state university. The editor, who is Professor of Ameri- 
can History at Indiana University, has enhanced the value of 
this edition over previous editions by supplying a key (pp. 
xxiii-xli) and footnotes; the former identifies the characters 
in the book, the latter explain many facts and events referred 
to in the text. On the other hand, certain illustrations in the 
second edition are omitted. The press work is excellent, the 
editorial explanations altogether pertinent, and the literature 


of Western history is replenished. Westen 


Tue Poems or Epcar Por. Edited by Killis Campbell. Bos- 
ton and New York: Ginn & Company, 1917,—lxvi, 332 pp., price 
$1.50. 

This unpretentious volume proves to be nothing less than 

a variorum edition of the poems of Poe, by perhaps the fore- 

most living authority upon the subject. It is a scholarly work, 

designed primarily for scholarly use. Subjoined to the latest 
or the most authoritative text of each poem—based wherever 
possible upon Poe’s own revision of 1849—is given a list of all 
variants found in earlier editions, and in the case of certain 
poems which were greatly enlarged, cut down, or altered— 
notably Tamerlane, Lenore, The Sleeper, and The Bells—the 
complete early version or versions as well. The advantage to 
the student of thus having the evidences of Poe’s workman- 
ship on the same page with the finished production is obvious. 

The Introduction includes an excellent brief biography, not a 

little of which is based upon the editor’s own discoveries ; sec- 
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tions on the canon of Poe’s works, on the text, and on the 
poet’s practice of revision; a summary of the conflicting 
opinions of prominent critics concerning Poe’s greatness, his 
originality, his art, his sincerity etc.; and an estimate of his 
indebtedness to other poets, chiefly Byron, Milton, Moore, 
and Coleridge. The pervasive but intangible influence of 
Shelley is not stressed, though there are suggestions of the 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty in two early poems, Dreams and 
Stanzas, and of The Cloud in the spirit and movement of the 
song to Ligeia in Al Aaraaf, in addition to the cases cited by 
the. editor; and though Poe’s abstract or generalized way of 
representing external nature resembles Shelley’s. In the notes, 
Professor Campbell has included, besides full and valuable 
comments on lines and passages, discussion of the dates 
of composition and publication, text, and sources of each 
poem ; and he has not shrunk from the difficult and doubtful 
task of interpreting some of the more obscure pieces. The 
Appendix comprises a collation of the four editions published 
by Poe, Poe’s prefaces to these editions, and two of his most 
noteworthy utterances concerning poetry, the Letter to B— 
and The Philosophy of Composition. To the text proper are 
appended four “uncollected poems” and eleven niore attributed 
to Poe by Whitty or others, of which Professor Campbell 
shows that Alone, A West Point Lampoon, Ballad, Fragment 
of a Campaign Song, and Impromptu, are probably genuine, 
the others doubtful. : 

Two principal facts stand out from a perusal of the book. 
One is the remarkable smallness in bulk of the work upon 
which Poe’s established poetic reputation rests—barely fifty 
authenticated poems, nearly all short, of which fully half have 
to be disregarded as having no claim to greatness. The other 
is Poe’s passion for revising and altering his work, generally 
for the better. Thus forty-one of the forty-eight “collected 
poems” were subjected to revision at least once; Lenore ap- 
peared in eight, and The Raven in fifteen different forms; 
and an early poem, A Dream within a Dream, “emerged 
from its several recastings an entirely different poem, no single 
line, no part of a line, of the original being retained in the final 
draft.” One is particularly grateful that the renowned lines, 
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“To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 


did not remain, as in the 1831 edition, 


“To the beauty of fair Greece 
And the grandeur of old Rome.” 
The wealth of reference and allusion and the editor’s evident 
impartiality and understanding of Poe’s character and life 
make the reader look with eagerness for the appearance of a 
more extended biography from his hand. Meanwhile, it is to 
be hoped that an equally faithful and adequate service may be 
undertaken for some of our other American poets. 


H. M. Exus. 


AMERICAN ApvENTURES. By Julian Street. With Pictures by Wallace 
Morgan. New York: The Century Company, 1917,—xv, 681 pp. 
Price $3.00 net. 

“American Adventures” is a record of a leisurely trip 
through the South by Julian Street and Wallace Morgan. 
Mr. Street writes of what they saw and did, and Mr. Morgan 
illustrates the text with sixty-four amusing and instructive 
drawings. The travelers from the North visited most of the 
important cities of the South, including Baltimore, Richmond, 
Norfolk, Raleigh, Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, Mont- 


gomery, Savannah, New Orleans, Memphis, Vicksburg, and | 


Jacksonville. They also visited many smaller towns where 
something of especial interest was to be seen. Part of the 
work has already appeared as a series of articles in Collier's 
Weekly, but the book has been amplified by the addition of 
many new chapters. 

The story of the journey is a great success. It contains 
valuable information and sane opinion combined with some of 
the most genuine humor that has recently appeared. Any one 
who can read the chapter, “I Ride a Horse,” and preserve a 
serious demeanor is absolutely immune to humor. Among the 
subjects discussed are the society of old Charleston, progres- 
sive Atlanta and Birmingham, picturesque New Orleans, rid- 
ing and racing and hunting in the South, ancestral mansions, 
the Mississippi flood, plantation songs, and the real meaning 
and use of “you-all.” Upon all of these subjects serious com- 
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ment and humorous drollery are happily combined. To some 
readers one drawback in the book may be the fact that the 
visitors do not invariably select for comment those things in a 
state which the inhabitants thereof would be most pleased to 
have presented to outsiders. 

Sensitive North Carolinians will perhaps be disappointed 
to find that The Old North State has been somewhat dispar- 
aged. In fact, Mr. Street says in more than one place that, 
“It is the fashion in the South to treat lightly the State of 
North Carolina.” Fortunately, no one seems to have quoted 
to him the old saying that North Carolina is a valley of hu- 
mility between two mountains of conceit—Virginia and South 
Carolina. One of his short chapters on North Carolina Mr. 
Street devotes to an appraisal of the character and ability of 
the present Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels. The 
other chapter is devoted principally to an account of the Hall 
of History at Raleigh and of Latta University, which Mr. 
Street evidently enjoys as a rare educational curio. 

One might take the trouble to point out some minor errors 
in this thoroughly enjoyable book, but it is not worth while. 
The work is sympathetic, it grasps very many of the significant 
things of the South, it brings out local color delightfully, and 
it is full of richly humorous passages and chapters. The 
drawings are just as good as the text. The fortunate com- 
bination of author and artist has resulted in a work which is 
really a joy to read. 


An AMERICAN PuysICIAN IN TurKEY. By Clarence D. Ussher and 
Grace H. Knapp. Illustrated from photographs. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917,—xiv, 339 pp. $1.75 net. 
In view of the many reports that have come to America of 

the ruthlessness with which the Turks have attempted to ex- 

terminate the Armenians during the present war, the publica- 
tion of this narrative of the adventures of an American medi- 
cal missionary, who was caught in Turkey at the outbreak of 
the war, is most timely. Before America entered the war, 

Dr. Ussher, by vigorous and dauntless insistence upon his 

rights as an American, had been able to keep his hospital 

open and do a great work for the relief of both Armenians 
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and Turks. Many of the chapters in which he narrates the 
circumstances under which he carried on this humane work are 
thrilling in interest. 

A valuable feature of the book is the authentic information 
it gives regarding the methods by which the Germans have 
been for years gaining strength and influence in the affairs of 
the Turkish Empire. Dr. Ussher presents evidence which 
tends to show that the present war was deliberately prepared 
and that in Turkey its outbreak created no surprise. In fact, 
the war was anticipated long before it came. 

A work of this kind will surely give readers a new admira- 
tion for those brave and self-sacrificing Americans who have 
gone from their homes to distant lands to bring healing and 
health to the bodies of alien peoples and to teach and preach 
the religion of Jesus Christ. 


TrencH Ficutinc. By Captain F. Hawes Elliott. With diagrams and 
illustrations. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1917, 180 pp. $1.50 net. 

Captain Elliott, the author of this little book, was a mem- 
ber of the British Expeditionary Force to France. He had 
thirty months’ experience as instructor of a Canadian division 
in the technique of trench warfare. Later he was detailed to 
instruct American officers in the same subject. His work 
proved so acceptable that he was asked to have his lectures 
published for the use of officers preparing for the trenches. 
The resulting book contains concise instruction in the matter 
of trench construction, arrangement of wire entanglements, 
attack and defence in trench warfare, trench raids, poison gas 
and liquid fire, and trench hygiene. It also gives much infor- 
mation regarding the training of troops in the rear of the line 
and the maintenance of the morale of the army. The lectures 
are furnished with excellent diagrams illustrating trench con- 
struction, the use of wire entanglements, the construction and 
use of bombs and grenades, and other technical information. 
A list of articles needed in an officers’ equipment for service 
in France is included. 

Captain Elliott’s work will be of great value to the thou- 
sands of young American infantry officers now in the training 
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camps preparing for service abroad. It perhaps lacks the 
balance and uniformity of treatment which one would expect 
from a more comprehensive manual. English methods are, of 
course, set forth rather than those used by the French. One 
of the best chapters is that on trench routine, which might 
well be inserted in the most technical manual. Especially 
convenient and helpful is the great amount of information con- 
tained in the fifty-three pages of diagrams at the end. 

Civilians desirous of rather definite information of the 
manner of waging war at the front, without too technical an 
elaboration, will find the volume most satisfying. Those who, 
though at home, are following with eager interest the opera- 
tions of the armies in France, will welcome a work that makes 
clear and intelligible many of the practices of modern warfare, 
concerning which they have hitherto had to trust to newspaper 
accounts or mere surmise. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund have recently 
published a paper by Mrs. L. H. Hammond entitled, “South- 
ern Women and Racial Adjustment.” Mrs. Hammond’s essay 
is a survey of the activities of various organizations of South- 
ern white women on behalf of colored people, and particularly 
of colored women. After giving an account of the helpful 
efforts that are being made in various parts of the South to 
protect colored women and to aid them in making and main- 
taining true homes, Mrs. Hammond makes a plea for the in- 
creasing codperation of the privileged white women of the 


South in securing respect and protection for the womanhood 
of all races. 


An interesting addition to the list of historical societies in 
the South was made by the organization during the winter of 
1915-1916 of “The Historical Society of East and West 
Baton Rouge.” ‘The membership of the society consists of 
professors and students of the State University of Louisiana, 
and numerous citizens of Baton Rouge and vicinity. The 
first volume of proceedings of the society was published in 
August, 1917, as a bulletin of the State University of Louis- 
iana. The proceedings contain many valuable papers and 
documents together with an account of the exercises con- 
ducted by the society on January 16, 1917, to commemorate 


the centennial anniversary of the incorporation of the city of 
Baton Rouge. 


One of the most interesting of the small volumes on the 
war being published by the Houghton Mifflin Company is “The 
Journal of Submarine Commander von Forstner.” This de- 
tailed account of the way the submarine works was written for 
German readers and has been translated by Mrs. Russell Cod- 
man. John Hays Hammond, Jr., who has been devoting his 
great inventive ability to the study of methods of combatting 
the submarine, contributes an illuminating introduction on the 
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nature of this difficult problem. He appraises the value of 
some of the principal plans of attack and defense used against 
the submarine... Commander von Forstner’s narrative of his 
experiences is that of a busy man who has no time to study 
literary effect. He appears as an officer who is performing the 
destructive task assigned to him with skill and zeal but also 
without unnecessary cruelty or inhumanity. The book is il- 
lustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, 4 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. $1.00 net. 


A pamphlet has recently been published giving an account 
of the War Department Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities and its work. This commission was appointed in April, 
1917, by Secretary Baker under the chairmanship of Raymond 
B. Fosdick. The task of the commission is to furnish 
the young men in the camps social and recreational opportun- 
ities and to prevent and suppress vicious conditions. Thus it 
is expected that the morale of the army will be preserved and 
its fighting efficiency increased. To secure club life and enter- 
tainment inside the training camps, the commission has relied 
upon such organizations as the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Knights of Columbus, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. Other organizations also codperate in the preven- 
tion of vicious conditions in the vicinity of training camps. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association already has over two 
thousand war work secretaries in the field. Another thousand 
will soon be added. The Knights of Columbus will give es- 
pecial attention to the interests of the Catholic young men in 
the camps. The pamphlet gives further interesting details of 
what has been done and what is being planned for the welfare 
and comfort of America’s new army. Copies can be obtained 
upon application to the Commission on Training Camp Activ- 
ities, Room 149, Old Land Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


The War Council of the American Red Cross has recently 
published a pamphlet containing an exceedingly interesting 
report of the appropriations and activities of the Red Cross 
from the outbreak of the war to November 1, 1917. An ac- 
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count is given of the campaign for the $100,000,000 war fund 
which was collected in the summer of the present year. It is 
interesting to note that about one-quarter of the fund was 
collected in the State of New York. The Red Cross has also 
received a credit of $500,000 given by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, to be used for automobiles, motor ambulances, or parts. 
A, credit of $250,000 was given by the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company for telegraph and cable service. Large quan- 
tities of tobacco for shipment to France have been given by 
the Liggett and Myers Tobacco Company and by the P. Loril- 
lard Company. irving T. Bush has given 20,000 feet of ware- 
house space and valuable docking and terminal facilities at 
Brooklyn, New York. Many other special gifts in aid of the 
work have been made. On November 1, 1917, the member- 
ship of the Red Cross had reached 5,000,000, and there were 
3,287 chapters. Most of the important posts are filled by 
men and women accustomed to large affairs who are giving 
their services absolutely without pay. Only 37 salaries of 
$2,000 or over are being paid. Up to the time of the report 
the Red Cross had appropriated $3,310,000 for work in the 
United States, and had advanced $7,659,000 for purchase of 
materials for use in the United States, for which the Red 
Cross will eventually bé repaid. The grand total of appropria- 
ations for work in France amounts to $20,601,000. Smaller 
appropriations have been made for use in Belgium, England, 
Italy, Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Armenia. The American 
Red Cross has also perfected plans to care for Americans who 
may be captured and held in German prison camps. In all 
over $40,000,000 has thus far been appropriated or advanced. 
for the purchase of materials for chapters. The world calam- 
ity has called for work for suffering humanity upon a scale 
beyond precedent, and, when further funds are required, the 
American people will doubtless be found ready to meet the re- 
quirements with liberality and promptness. 


With the October, 1917, issue, the Sewanee Review cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary. This pioneer among ex- 
isting American reviews devoted to literature and criticism 
was established in 1892 under the editorship of Professor W. 
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P. Trent, now of Columbia University. It has been continued 
under the editorship of the late Professor John B. Henneman, 
and since 1909, under that of Professor John M. McBryde, Jr. 
The Review has made no appeal to mere timeliness, but has 
devoted itself to those things that are of permanent value in 
literature and life. It has stood for dignity and quality and 
won for itself an appreciative constituency in all parts of the 
country. It is interesting to read in the editor’s statement that 
for the past ten years The Review has drawn its contributors 
from thirty-eight states of the Union as well as from Eng- 
land and Japan. New York leads with thirty-three articles 
out of a total of 264; but nearly forty-five per cent of the con- 
tributions have come from the South, so that, as Professor 
McBryde says, the magazine has done its share in reflecting 
the best tendencies in the culture and life of the Southern 


people. The Sourm ATLANTIC QUARTERLY offers hearty con- 
gratulations. 


As a part of its extension work, the University of North 
Carolina is publishing a series of War Information Leaflets. 
One of the recent issues is the inspiriting address on “Patriot- 
ism and the Schools,” delivered by President E. K. Graham 
before the North Carolina Teachers’ Assembly at Charlotte 
on November 30, 1917. Another recent leaflet is entitled, 
“What to Read Concerning the Great War.” It gives a list of 
about sixty war books with publishers and prices and a para- 
graph descriptive of each. This leaflet also contains informa- 
tion with regard to the publications of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information at Washington and with regard to the package 
libraries on war topics sent out by the University of North 
Carolina Library for the use of clubs and schools. 
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